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Black Hawk County Old Settlers 
By Arco W. McFarLANE* 


It is upon the occasion of the reunion of the Old Set- 
tlers of Black Hawk county that I talk to you today. 
I feel that I can qualify as an “Old Settler,” as I have 
been around these parts for a long time, and I now be- 
gin to realize that just about all the people I knew in 
my boyhood are old settlers. 

As I look back upon my sixty-eight years of life, I 
also realize that I have seen a great deal of the history 
of the state of Iowa, and that of Black Hawk county, 
and that it has been my good fortune to have lived dur- 
ing one of the most eventful periods in the whole his- 
tory of mankind. Those of us who have lived during 
this period of time, and the quarter century preceding 
it, have witnessed the transformation of the prairie 
wilderness of Iowa into a great commonwealth. I, my- 
self have witnessed the city of Waterloo develop from a 
small town into a metropolis. As you old settlers look 
back upon your long lifetime in Iowa, I wonder if you 
ever stop to think about the fact that each and every 
one of you, as individuals, have had an important part 
in bringing about the transformation which your lives 
have witnessed. 

There are, of course, figures which loom above the 
clouds of our memory as we look backward. When I 
was a lad, probably the two most prominent men in 


1 An address delivered by State Representative Arch W. McFarlane of 
Black Hawk county, Iowa, at the Old Settlers’ picnic, held Saturday 
August 29, 1958, at Byrnes Park, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Waterloo, and Black Hawk county, were Horace Boies, 
who distinguished himself as governor of Iowa, and as 
a man, and a citizen, and Henry B. Allen, who built 
up the First National Bank of Waterloo, and had a very 
great share in the development of Black Hawk county 
and the city of Waterloo, agriculturally and industrially. 
These men were rather typical of the sort of men who 
were the original old settlers in Iowa. Boies, born on 
a humble farm in New York state, spent much of his 
early life as a farmhand in New York and Wisconsin 
before he became a lawyer and a statesman. 

Henry B. Allen first came to Waterloo in 1855, hav- 
ing in mind the location of land and the occupation of 
farming. Both of these gentlemen had very limited 
means at the time of their arrival in this territory, but 
both recognized the possibilities of the state of lowa 
and of Black Hawk county, and they were leaders 
among their people. However, when we remember 
these great men who were our early settlers, we must 
not forget that it was the rank and file—the ordinary folks, 
men and women alike, whose names are not recorded 
in the written history of Iowa, and perhaps will appear 
after their deaths only upon their tombstones, who ac- 
complished the most noble tasks that were performed. 


CONTRASTING CONDITIONS CONSIDERED 


The old settler’s life was a rugged one, and those 
men and women accepted it as it came. When we con- 
trast the farm life of pioneer days, and even of the 
years prior to the beginning of this century, we some- 
times wonder just how they managed to get along un- 
der the conditions the old settler considered as normal. 
Life in those days was far from ideal and, as one looks 
back upon it, there comes the realization that at times 
it was highly uncomfortable. The physical labor in- 
volved, if expected from the present day farmhand, 
would be considered as utterly impossible. 

The women, whether on the farm or in the city, found 
their tasks even more difficult to perform than did the 
men. They got along without such things as electric 
lights, telephones, automobiles, radios, and rural free 
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delivery. Fresh meat and fresh vegetables were a 
rarity during the winter months. The cream sepa- 
rator had not been invented, nor, of course, the tractor. 
There were no water systems on the farms, nor elec- 
tric pumps, to say nothing of convenient heating fur- 
naces. There were no bath rooms, and an inside toilet 
would have been considered a mark of supreme aris- 
tocracy. Water for general use was pumped by hand, 
and during the winter months it was necessary to thaw 
out the pump before it could be operated. Only a lad 
who has had his tongue stuck on a pump handle in the 
wintertime can appreciate just how nice things are to- 
day. 

The settler’s wife, too, had a lot of things to contend 
with that are no part of farm life now. She did most 
of the milking usually, and did it by hand. It was her 
job to get out in the morning, kick Bossy off the ground 
or barn floor where she had slept all night, warm her 
hands on the ground where the cow had slept, and 
“go to it.” When she had filled the buckets, she had 
to strain the milk through a cloth, and stow it away 
in gallon crocks to permit the cream to rise to the top. 
There were no cream can pick-ups in those days. It 
was also her job, generally, to take care of the chickens. 
Those early chickens were pretty scrawny sorts of birds, 
and they didn’t lay nearly as many eggs as the biddies 
do now. After the cream had risen on the crocks, she 
generally churned her own butter with an old-fash- 
ioned dasher churn. The wheel barrel churns were a 
later invention. 

First CREAMERY OPERATING 


It was just an ordinary old settler over at Man- 
chester, in Delaware county, who lessened the labor of 
the farmwife by establishing the first creamery to op- 
erate in Iowa. Probably you never heard of him. His 
name was John Stewart, and he started his creamery 
in 1872. This same John Stewart, with all due respect 
to the prominent careers of Horace Boies and Henry 
B. Allen, probably had a much more profound effect 
upon the economic development of this part of Iowa 
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than did either of these great men. In his day, just as 
now, much of the land in this part of the state was bet- 
ter fitted for dairying than for anything else. Stewart 
not only established the first creamery in the heart of 
what is now one of the most highly developed dairy 
regions in the United States, but he also demonstrated 
that Iowa butter is good butter. In his time it was 
difficult to sell it, if an lowa farmer made butter. There 
Was a prejudice in the Eastern markets against Western 
butter, so this old settler made up his mind to show the 
folks back East that Iowa butter was as good, if not 
better, than any other. He sent his product to the dairy 
shows back East, and proceeded to carry off most of 
the medals and ribbons. 

Going back to the work of the pioneer farmwife, 
we must not overlook the fact that there were the chil- 
dren whom “Mama” had to care for, with none of the 
conveniences which the modern mother enjoys today. 
Her repayment was the fact that when they grew up, 
they took a great deal of work off the hands of “Ma” 
and “Dad.” Many of you who are here today grew up 
on the typical farm of an Iowa old settler. 

I was talking the other day to a friend of mine who 
was born on an Iowa farm long enough ago to qualify 
him in the “old settler’ class. He was doing a little 
reminiscing, some of which, I believe, is worth repeat- 
ing. “When I was born,” he said, “the doctor couldn’t 
possibly get to the farm. We were snowed in. Grand- 
ma and some of the neighbor women took the place of 
the doctor. My mother tells me that she was up and 
around in about three days, doing her work as usual. 
She survived the ordeal, because she is still alive, at 
the age of ninety-seven, and able to enjoy life.” 


My friend went on to say that as he grew up, he 
fell heir to his share of the chores, and it seemed that 
he grew up pretty fast. One of his jobs, after he got 
to be eight or nine years old, was to keep the wood 
box filled. They cut their wood in the summer and 
hauled it in each fall when it was dry enough to burn. 
Those were the days of the bucksaw and the sawbuck, 
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and of the cross-cut saw. They used wood for prac- 
tically all of the their heating and cooking. It had to 
be sawed into stove lengths, and split for the kitchen 
stove, and for the heaters. There was a big wood- 
box right next to the kitchen stove and no matter how 
much wood was put into it, it seemed to be always 
empty. 
TrupceD Lone DisTANcEs TO SCHOOL 

When the average pupil was old enough to go to 
school, the nearest school was generally about two and 
a half miles away, by road. They took their lunches 
and trudged back and forth, rain or shine. Sometimes 
they got a ride, if someone was going to town, and 
when it got really rough, Dad would hitch up the old 
lumber wagon and pick up all of the children in the 
neighborhood. There was the one-room school, with 
the potbellied iron stove in the back of the room, which 
was generally fed with corn cobs. The teacher always 
boarded with some of the patrons, spending about a 
week at each home. It often was believed that the pu- 
pils learned more from the teacher when she was board- 
ing with them than they did at school. If she was 
young and good-looking, and she generally was, some 
of the boys in the neighborhood, the bigger ones, I 
mean, would see that she got a ride to school and fre- 
quently somebody would pick her up at closing time. 

The schools usually had about thirty pupils; some 
came as far as six or seven miles away because no 
schools had been built in the nearby districts. The 
teacher had to teach all of the grades. If a boy was 
fairly smart, by the time he had listened to the classes 
in the other grades, he was often able to skip a class 
or two. Most of the boys considered their education 
complete when they finished the eighth grade, but most 
of those whom I knew personally went on to high 
school, at least. I was acquainted with many boys who 
got up in the morning; milked two or three cows; saw 
that the horses were fed; then came at least four miles, 


on foot, to school. 
As I look back upon my childhood, despite the hard- 
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ships and inconveniences, life was mighty pleasant. 
We lived not far from a good creek that had plenty 
of bullheads and a good many channel cat. I remem- 
ber particularly one night that we had a rain storm, 
followed by a beautiful rainbow, along towards sun- 
set. My Dad jocosely remarked that there was a pot 
of gold at the end of that rainbow and suggested that 
it would be a good idea to go and find it. I was quick 
to follow the suggestion, and equipped with a fishing 
pole and a can of worms, I started off in search of the 
end of the rainbow. I never found the pot of gold, 
but as I recall, I did get a nice mess of catfish. 

From the present viewpoint, it seems to me that I 
did a lot of work as a boy, but I only wish that I might 
have the privilege of going back to those days and do- 
ing it all over again. I believe that most of you here 
today would be perfectly willing to go back and do 
the job all over again. 


BREAKING OF THE PRAIRIE 


Returning to conditions which prevailed when the 
pioneers arrived in Black Hawk county, it was a far 
different task that confronted the old settler when he 
arrived than exists today. The prairie sod had to be 
broken with oxen, dragging huge sodbreakers, most 
of which were homemade by the village blacksmith. 
I have seen some of these sodbreakers and I wonder 
yet how they got the job done. Modern farm ma- 
chinery was slow in development. Even the ordinary 
field mower was slow in making its appearance, and 
many a harvest of wheat was gathered in Black Hawk 
county with the cradle and the scythe. 

More wheat was raised in Iowa, in those days, than 
we raise now, because it required somewhat less labor 
than corn. Nowadays, with a good tractor and a set 
of gang plows and a modern corn planter, one man 
can do as much work in three days as it was possible 
for the old settler, with his team of horses and anti- 
quated corn planter, to do in a month. You husked 
your corn by hand with a husking peg; even the wrist 
hook had not been invented. Also, if you managed 
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to get a forty bushel corn yield, you bragged about 
it all over the county. 

I have already said that the life of the old settler 
was a rugged one. There is a tendency upon the part 
of authors and our moving picture films to depict the 
“Old Settler” as something of a “superman’—big, 
husky and very sturdy. The facts are that the old set- 
tler averaged just about normal. He was plagued 
with poor health, the natural result of his hardships, 
which afflicted both him and his family. Even I can 
remember when smallpox was taken as a matter of 
course. If it was a bad case of the disease, the victim 
died, or was disfigured for life. If it was a mild case, 
they called it varioloid, and didn’t pay much attention 
to it. I am informed that in the early years of Iowa 
settlement, less than one-half of the babies survived 
their first five years of life. They died of diphtheria 
and what they called “membraneous croup,” which was 
an even more virulent form of diphtheria. Scarlet 
fever took its toll. Under the advancement of medi- 
cine, smallpox, diphtheria and scarlet fever have just 
about been wiped out. They didn’t have appendicitis 
in those days—you just died very painfully of inflam- 
mation of the bowels. When you got consumption, 
there just wasn’t much to do about it. If you got well, 
all right; if you didn’t, it was just too bad. Polio was 
even more prevalent than it is today; generally they 
called it spinal meningitis, and there wasn’t much treat- 
ment available for it. 

I am not reviewing these unpleasant features of the 
life of the old settler because the recital is enjoyable, 
or to attempt to demonstrate that all of the pioneers 
were martyrs, but simply to set down while I am still 
living, some of the facts which ought to be remem- 
bered in appreciation of what you have done for your 
community. If I went too far along this line, some- 
body might get the idea that your life was absolutely 
unbearable, which is not true at all. 


ENJOYMENT OF PIONEER LIFE 
I have an idea that the old settlers, in many respects, 
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enjoyed life more than does the present generation. 
They didn’t expect so much, and, for that reason, what 
they did get, in the way of pleasure, was far more ap- 
preciated. There were dances and horse races, husk- 
ing bees and box socials galore. There were barn- 
raisings and housewarmings, and weddings and fu- 
nerals. A good funeral was a social event in those 
days; it was a regrettable incident, but it brought the 
family together from far and wide and rather broke 
the monotony of existence. 

There were county fairs and there were baseball 
games, and wrestling matches, too. There was sleigh- 
ing and skating in the wintertime, and swimming in 
the summer, and then there was the good old-fash- 
ioned Fourth of July. I kind of miss the thrill of that 
occasion, with its fireworks and a great man of the 
community reading the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Civil war veteran, who had to be at least a 
colonel, waving the “bloody shirt” and making the 
eagle scream. There were Decoration days with vet- 
erans of the Civil war providing their own fife and 
drum corps, and then there were Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The life of the old settler was not a dull 
one. He got around a good bit, and lived a full and 
interesting life. We have lost something, I believe, 
with the passing of the simpler life of pioneer days. 

I remember back in 1902, when I, a high school stu- 
dent, delivered Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, at a Me- 
morial day gathering of the veterans of the Civil war, 
the G.A.R. and friends, in Brown’s old opera house, 
here in Waterloo, and the building was packed to ca- 
pacity. I am of the opinion that the pioneers were con- 
siderably more patriotic than the youth of today, which 
is a sad commentary, to say the least. 

Of these things, you have been a part, and you have 
also been a part of the creation of the world in which 
we live today. We did not have the unified commun- 
ity of the present age, in those early days. The old 
settlers were men of varied types and varied nation- 
alities. We had the Yankees, men of the Boies and 
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Allen type, who came from New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. We had a good many who 
came from the South. There came into Black Hawk 
county, and into Bremer, our neighboring county, thou- 
sands upon thousands of men and women from Ger- 
many, from Bohemia, from the Scandinavian lands, 
from England and from Scotland and from Ireland. 
They didn’t always get along well together. I can re- 
member, as a lad, the boys who came from Yankee 
stock, gathering up in little gangs and invading the 
parts of town where the Germans predominated, and 
proceeding from thence to the territory where the 
Irish held forth. The Danes established their settle- 
ment in Cedar Falls, and in each territory, the particu- 
lar characteristics of the predominant nationality were 
manifested. Today, those conditions have almost en- 
tirely passed away, and we are all Americans. 


Can Never Be FORGOTTEN 


The time is not distant when those who can truly 
be termed “Old Settlers” all will have passed away. 
Their names will be forgotten, for the most part, but 
the work they did can never be forgotten. I hope to 
do my part in handing down the tradition of the old 
settlers to those who will live in the future. All of 
the United States today stands as a monument to the 
old settlers of all of the generations that have passed 
since the landing of the first white colonists upon the 
shores of North America. 

The world will not see again the amalgamation of 
the various nations of the earth, through the old set- 
tlers, which they sent to America. I do not believe 
that the United States would have become the power- 
ful nation that it is today had its old settlers been con- 
fined merely to the citizens of a single nation. I do 
not believe that we would have the United States of 
today, for example, had it been colonized in entirety 
by the Spanish, who claimed the land originally, by 
right of discovery. I do not believe we would have the 
United States of today had the French retained and 
colonized the great Louisiana Purchase, in which they 
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established the early settlements. I do not believe 
that we would have been as great as we are today 
without our German and Scandinavian settlers. I do 
not believe Northeastern Iowa would be as good a 
place in which to live without its tincture of Bohem- 
ians. I do not believe that Grundy county would have 
attained its proud rank as, perhaps, the leading agri- 
cultural county of the state without its Dutch. I do 
not believe that we in Black Hawk county could have 
well dispensed with the Danish people, who have had 
so much to do with the agricultural development of 
Black Hawk county, and who are initially responsible 
for the introduction of the Holstein breeds, without 
which our dairy herds would be a loss. 

I am proud of the fact that it was my privilege to 
have been born among the old settlers, and to have 
lived in a period time that I could witness the results 
of the things which you old settlers did so nobly, and 
which have given us the land of the free and the home 
of the brave in which we live today. 


Dedicated Dr. Carver Marker 


Over at Ness City, Kansas, on October 11, 1953, 2,000 
persons assembled in a memorial service dedicating a 
marker to the late Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Negro scientist. The marker was erected on the old 
Carver homestead, 17 miles southwest of Ness City. 
The farm was homesteaded by Carver in 1886. 

Lt. Gov. Fred Hall gave the dedicatory address, laud- 
ing Carver as “a man who rose from slavery to the 
greatest heights.” 

Carver studied at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
and was graduated from Iowa State college, Ames. 
Much of his research work was done at Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Tuskegee, Ala. 


Iowa Farm Price Revolt 


By Frank D. Diteva* 


FarMeErRS RESISITANCE EMBRACED VIOLENCE 


The Milk Strike and the Farm Holiday were essen- 
tially contemporary movements in Iowa in 1932 and 
1933. Although it began later, the Milk Price Strike 
ended earlier than the Farm Holiday. The Milk Strike 
may be considered as the most enigmatic of the farm 
revolts. It differed from the pattern of the “Cow War” 
or Farm Holiday in that there was little disturbance 
and, although of short duration, it successfully achieved 
the end sought by the participants.... The Milk Strike 
quickly reached its solution by direct action and was 
the only one of the farm movements to do so. 


It is difficult to treat the Milk Strike as an individ- 
ual unit, for many of the persons who picketed the 
roads were members of the Farm Holiday movement. 
Both groups were attempting to gain the same end, 
but the milk strikers were not members of the Farm 
Holiday movement. There is no postive proof that 
they did not participate in the Holiday after the Milk 
Strike had reached a solution, but nominally they were 
not members of the organization. 


The actions of the Milk strikers and the Farm Holi- 
day adherents were at times indistinguishable and the 
members of each organization often picketed side by side 
on the same highways. Nevertheless, the movements 
were distinct and separate. The Farm Holiday, led by 
Milo Reno, had as its purpose the increase of all farm 
produce prices. The Milk Strike, with J. W. Reck of 


*A condensed portion of a thesis by Mr. Dileva submitted as a re- 
quirement for his master’s degree in the Graduate Division of Drake 
University. A continuation of his article in the Annats of October, 
1958, upon the “Cow War” at Tipton, Iowa, the first phase of the 
farm resistance movement in Iowa in the early thirties, later appear- 
ing in another community as the “Milk Strike” and the “Farm Holi- 
day.” Another and final portion of the narrative will appear in a 
later issue. 
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Sioux City as president of the organization, was de- 
signed solely to bring about a rise in the price of milk 
in the Sioux City area. It did not attempt to organize 
other areas, nor was it meant to portray a general state- 
wide reaction. It attacked Sioux City and Sioux City 
alone. However, this fact did not stand out in sharp 
relief to many observers. One was unable to tell at 
a glance which of the men picketing the highways into 
Sioux City were members of the Farm Holiday and 
those who represented the Milk Producers Association. 


Milk prices, as all farm prices, dropped steadily in 
the years following World War I, and in the early 
thirties the drop was staggering. “In the early fall of 
1927 corn sold for 97.7 cents a bushel with butter at 
40.3 cents a pound. Compared with this the latest prices 
from Chicago at the time of this writing are 33 cents 
for corn and 19.5 cents for butter.” 

The foregoing statement very succinctly explains the 
plight of the milk producer with butter at 19.5 cents 
per pound. The difficulty of the dairymen was fur- 
ther explained by a report in the Sioux City Journal of 
August 11, 1932, which stated “ ... leaders of the strike 
movement said they had been delivering milk at a cost 
of two cents a quart and they could no longer afford to 
do so.” 

The price of one cent per pound’® which the farmer 
received for his milk placed him in the position of get- 
ting a smaller return for his product than the cost of 
producing that product. Obviously, this state of af- 
fairs could not long continue, as the milk producers 
would soon become insolvent. The farmer was then 
left with several choices: 

1. He could attempt to cut the cost of production. 

2. He could attempt to raise the price received by him for 

his product. 

3. Or finally, he might declare a state of bankruptcy and 

go out of business. 


The latter choice was out of the question, since farm- 


* G. Bohstedt, “A Cow Worth Keeping Is Worth Feeding,” Suc- 
essful Farming, Vol. 80, November 1982, p. 6. 


* Des Moines Register, August 15, 1982, p. 1. 
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ing is not only a business but a way of life. Of the two 
remaining choices, the lowering of the cost of pro- 
duction was to the farmer an utter impossibility. Thus 
he was left with only one alternative, to raise the price 
received for his product. As soon as the farmer ar- 
rived at this decision, through whatever logic he used, 
the milk strike became an actuality, needing only a 
specific form. 

By the logic of his position, the Sioux City distribu- 
tor was unwilling to agree to an increase in price with- 
out an acceptable reason. The low price paid to the 
farmer was to him an acceptable reason, but to the 
milk distributor that price was a normal process of 
business. From this divergence, the strike followed 
methodically and inexorably. 


DEMANDS OF THE PRODUCERS 


August 10, 1932, marks the beginning of the Milk 
Strike, for on that date a committee representing the 
producers of the Sioux City area called on the dis- 
tributors of that area and demanded an increase in 
price. The distributors were given until six p.m. to 
meet the demands of the committee.“ Arrangements 
had been previously made for a meeting in Continental 
hall in Sioux City for the purpose of reading the answer 
from the distributors.” At the meeting held at eight 
that evening, the reply as expected was a negative one 
and the five hundred farmers assembled felt forced 
to take direct action in the form of a strike.° The Sioux 
City Milk Producers Association then became a func- 
tioning body with a vital cause. The organization im- 
mediately issued the following statement: 

Owing to the fact that milk distributors at the present time 
are not giving the producers a just and equitable share of 
the consumer’s money, we, the undersigned milk producers, 
hereby agree to be guided by the Sioux City Milk Producers 
Association in the disposal of our milk and in the event that 


8 Sioux City Journal, August 10, 1982, p. 7. 
* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

® Des Moines Register, August 11, 1982, p. 18. 
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any drastic action must be taken and we are forced to sus- 
tain loss, we agree not to hold the association responsible. 
We also agree to donate a fee of 50 cents membership.’ 

To this point, the Milk Strike was a separate move- 
ment. Soon, however, the action of the strikers 
merged with and became indistinguishable from that 
of the Farm Holiday movement and in the violence 
that followed it was impossible to determine which 
group was responsible. 

The roads to Sioux City were immediately picketed 
by the milk producers and it took only a very short 
time for the farmers to realize that not all dairymen 
supported the picketing. Almost immediately trucks 
attempted to crash the blockade set up by the strikers 
and at a point where desperate men met desperate 
men, each believing that his livelihood depended upon 
his actions, it was inevitable that persons would be in- 
jured and property would be damaged. 

The first violence came only four days after the be- 
ginning of the strike. A group of four hundred farmers 
dumped a load of milk on the highway near Kingsley, 
just across the border of Woodbury county.® A youth 
named Jack Shot, age 19, showed a bullet hole in the 
windshield of his car which he claimed was received 
while attempting to run the blockade near Sergeant 
Bluffs.” At LeMars, pickets surrounded the Wells dairy 
and at least one truck had its windows smashed.*° 

The sheriff of Plymouth county offered the Wells 
dairy truckers passage through the blockade, but only 
a few accepted the offer. Many were either in sym- 
pathy with the strike or valued their property and 
bodily health far too highly to jeopardize their safety. 
In any case most of the employed truck drivers were 
unwilling to run serious risks, although some of the 
farmers attempted to break the blockade. 


* Sioux City Journal, August 11, 1932, p .1. 

* Des Moines Register, August 15, 1982, p. 1. 
° Des Moines Tribune, August 16, 1932, p. 7. 
*° Des Moines Register, August 23, 1982, p. 7. 
1 Tbid. 
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SHERIFF TRIED TO UpHoLp Law 


The sheriff’s office of Woodbury county soon real- 
ized the urgency of the situation and was firmly de- 
termined that law and order were to be preserved. 
The office authorized the immediate hiring of one 
hundred unemployed men to act as peace officers.” 
This group was divided into patrol units and sent out 
on the roads. Orders were issued for them to allow 
peaceful picketing, but barricades could not be erected 
to stop the trucks. Unless the trucks could be pre- 
vented from entering Sioux City, little would be gain- 
ed by the strike. One hundred deputies were not 
enough to cope with the combination of the Farm Holi- 
day and the Milk Strike and, therefore, the strike could 
not be broken at this point. Truckers hauling milk 
from Hull found that fact to be true, much to their sor- 
row, for two of them were cut and bruised in an at- 
tempt to run the blockade.” 


Normally six hundred trucks entered Sioux City in 
the course of a day, but the combination of the two 
striking groups caused that number to decline to the 
total of twelve daily.** Though this was a tremendous 
drop in receipts, the milk shortage in the first few days 
of the strike never approached the acute stage. The 
distributors, in their attempt to circumvent the strikers, 
turned to the railrods as a solution and milk was then 
brought into the city by rail, from Nebraska.*. This 
prevented the city from feeling the effects of the strike 
for a short period of time, but railroad transportation was 
too expensive and too difficult. The distributors dis- 
covered this and found that they would no longer be 
able to use the railroads due to the tremendous cost. 
Many distributors claimed that they would be forced 
to shut down their plants if the strike continued. This 
placed the strikers in a much more favorable position 


12 Des Moines Register, August 16, 1932, p. 1. 


18 Ibid. 
14 Des Moines Register, August 17, 1982, p. 12. 


18 Ibid. 
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and by the 17th of August arbitration was in progress. 
The officers of the Milk Producers Association declared 
that they would soon make an announcement.” It was 
expected that an agreement had been reached ending 
the strike. For a time it seemed that a satisfactory 
settlement was imminent, but the pickets were told to 
remain on the roads until definite action had been 
taken.” 

In the meantime there were many expressions of 
opinion concerning the situation. J. R. Roberts, of Rob- 
erts’ dairy, explained the strike in this manner: “This 
so-called strike has been fomented by a group of radi- 
cals and is not supported by the conservative farmers 
of the territory. In fact most of the farmers know 
nothing about it.’’* 

The outcry of “radical” was to be expected. It had 
been used in the “Cow War” and was being used in the 
Farm Holiday. But the suggestion that the conserva- 
tive farmer knew nothing of the strike was to say that 
the farmer did not read the newspapers, or that the five 
hundred men who signed the original producers’ agree- 
ment were not all farmers, but all radicals. Fred La- 
zell of the Des Moines Register and Tribune staff had 
this to say concerning the matter of radicalism: 

You cannot call these striking farmers radicals. Every- 
one of them is as determined that there shall be no violence 
as is Governor Dan Turner sitting far away on Capitol Hill, 
or the business man in Sioux City anxiously scanning the 
headlines.*® 

In explaining his views, Mr. Lazell called the strikers 
“a new type of embattled farmer.” Though he made 
inaccurate distinctions, his analysis aptly grasped the 
causative issues of the strike. 

There is a new type of embattled farmer on the highways 


here. He differs in attitude from the farmer who fought the 
Cow War in Southeastern Iowa last year. That farmer was 


*° Des Moines Register, August 17, 1982, p. 12. 
*" Ibid. 

** Sioux City Journal, August 12, 1982, p. 4. 

*® Des Moines Register, August 21, 1932, p. 4. 
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fighting what he believed, rightly or wrongly, to be an in- 
vasion of his rights. He consequently was indignant. 

The Sioux City farmer is fighting a condition. It is no per- 
sonal battle, nor one against an intangible enemy. It is a 
battle against low prices.”° 

Though the “Cow War” had as its instigating factor 
the testing of cattle, it was really the reaction towards 
an economic condition felt to be no longer bearable. 
The same economic condition which was a base for the 
“Cow War” was also a base for the Milk Strike and the 
Farm Holiday. Such distinctions as Mr. Lazell was 
able to draw were superficial compared to the deep eco- 
nomic distress that pressed down upon all the protest- 
ing farmers. 


POLICY OF THE STRIKERS 

Headquarters for the strikers was officially estab- 
lished on August 12, 1932, in the Union Labor building 
of Sioux City, where all business was transacted. E. 
T. Conners, secretary of the Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion was credited with the following statement con- 
cerning the opening of the offices: 

Our purpose in opening an office here, Mr. Connors said, is 
two-fold. All official business of the association will be trans- 
acted here. It will serve as a medium for bringing our mem- 
bers into direct contact with representatives of authorized 
relief agencies, hospitals and orphanages for the purpose of 
furnishing milk to them free of charge.” 

The provision for charitable service served to show 
the frame of mind of the strikers. They did not intend 
to have the needy suffer due to the strike. In addition 
to supplying orphanages and hospitals with milk deem- 
ed necessary for operation, they also established free 
milk depots in various parts of Sioux City. No estab- 
lished fee was set up, but donations were gratefully 
accepted. The depots were located at Peter’s park, Fair- 
mont park, Coles addition, the Wall Street Mission, 
Crescent park, Fourteenth and Jackson streets, Ninth 
and Court streets, and Twenty-second and Jennings 


streets.” 


40 Ibid. 
21 Sioux City Journal, August 12, 1932, p. 4. 
22 Sioux City Journal, August 12, 1932, p. 1. 
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This was in keeping with the policy of the strikers. 
The strike was designed to force the distributors to 
raise prices. It was not intended to cut off all avail- 
able milk for the needy consumer. 

The arbitration which had been inaugurated almost 
at the beginning of the strike failed to arrive at a con- 
clusion. The authorities of the city were soon pressed 
to prevent any further picketing of the roads.” The 
Chamber of Commerce offered its facilities to the gov- 
ernor to aid in halting the blockade of the city. Though 
their facilities naturally would be limited, this offer 
placed the Chamber of Commerce in the enemy camp, 
from the point of view of the farmer. 

Not all persons in official places were against the 
principle of the strike, nor against its actual operation. 
Mayor W. O. Hayes of Sioux City defended the strikers 
in their attempt to raise prices. He gave as his point 
of view the following statement: 

Neither the forces of law, nor the farmers themselves con- 
sider they are in any way challenging the sovereignty of the 
state. Instead they look upon the movement as an organized 
protest against an economic situation that to the farmer has 
become unbearable.”* 

The twentieth day of the month, just nine days after 
the beginning of the strike, saw a truce called. A com- 
promise agreement between the producers and dis- 
tributors was reached at the level of $1.80 per hundred- 
weight of milk.** This seemed to be an equitable solu- 
tion; the Milk Producers’ Association was expected to 
accept officially the terms of the agreement and the 
end of the strike seemed at hand. Though the associa- 
tion was willing, some non-association pickets were not 
of the same frame of mind. About midnight of the 
twentieth, fifteen farmers came into Sioux City to de- 
clare that they would not abide by the agreement.” 


*° Des Moines Register, August 17, 1982, p. 1. 
** Des Moines Tribune, August 19, 1982, p. 1. 
°° Des Moines Tribune, August 19, 1982, p. 2. 

*° Des Moines Register, August 20, 1932, p. 1. 
*" Tbid. 
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Farm Ho.imay INFLUENCE 

This would at first glance, seem to be a violation of 
the Milk Producers’ Association’s original membership 
agreement, but in reality it was the voice of the Farm 
Holiday being raised above the general hubbub and ac- 
centing the fact that not all the farmers engaged in 
picketing the roads were members of the producers 
association. The fifteen declared that they would con- 
tinue to block the highways until the expiration of the 
Farm Holiday. The claim was also made that those 
persons who negotiated the agreement did not have 
the authority to do so.* Presumably those farmers 
felt that the only person to whom they owed allegiance 
was Milo Reno, president of the Farm Holiday. It was 
this type of action which caused the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the Farm Holiday from the Milk Strike. 

At the time of the compromise agreement, the ban 
on milk hauling was not revoked. Picketing was to 
be maintained until such time as a final draft of the 
contract could be presented to the members of the 
association. It was expected that this situation would 
last for only a day or two since there seemed to be no 
great objection to the terms of the compromise. Hence 
the truce should have ended the strike for all practical 
purposes. The agreements seemed fair and the farm- 
ers were inclined to accept them. The problems as to 
how the distributors were to offset the cost of the in- 
crease was the only true sore spot in the agreement 
and this was a sore spot only for the city dweller. As 
usual the consumer was to bear the brunt of the raise. 
The price of bottled milk was to be raised from the 
standard of 8 cents per quart to 9 cents per quart.” 
The distributors also agreed to pay an additional 3 
cents per point of percentage over the accepted stand- 
ard of butterfat content, which had been set at 3.5 per 
cent.*° Under these provisions the farmers could now 
return to their homes. For all intent and purpose this 


28 Tbid. 
2° Sioux City Journal, August 20, 1932, p. 1. 
8° Ibid. 
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phase of the agrarian revolt had come to an end. How- 
ever the fate of the agreement was in the hands of 
others than the farmers. 

It could have been expected that the farmers might 
find some points in the agreement which would prevent 
their acceptance of it, but in this case it was the dis- 
tributors who did not accept the original agreement. 
In rejecting the contract, presented by the producers, 
the distributors maintained that many items which had 
been agreed upon as a “gentleman’s agreement” were 
not contained in the written contract.” 

The shock of this news had little time in which to 
affect the frame of mind of the picketing farmers, for 
no sooner were the officers of the organization inform- 
ed of the discrepancies than machinery was put into 
operation to rectify the errors. The objections of the 
distributors were in most cases protective as well as 
logical. The contract did have discrepancies and to 
circumvent these the distributors asked that they be 
revised. Among those things needing attention was 
the fact that the contract in no way guaranteed the 
quailty of the milk that would be shipped, nor its time 
of delivery.” This, of course, from the distributors’ 
point of view, was an important item, since their busi- 
ness depended upon meeting the state standards for bot- 
tled milk and meeting delivery schedules in the city. 
Another important item not mentioned in the contract 
was the amount of milk to be delivered.** The dis- 
tributors felt that there should be some guarantee as 
to supply, for without it there was doubt of the farm- 
ers’ ability to supply the daily needs. Those two items 
were ironed out to the mutual satisfaction of both 
parties concerned. 


Basis For REJECTION OF CONTRACT 
Other items seemed easily taken care of, but the fly 
in the ointment seemed to be the lack of sufficient guar- 
** Des Moines Register, August 23, 1932, p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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antee that the association was empowered to open the 
highways.** Previous statements have shown that the 
followers of Milo Reno and his Farm Holiday did not 
intend to discontinue the picketing of the approaches 
to Sioux City. Many of these men, independent pro- 
ducers for the most part, were inclined to continue 
striking until the original asking price of $2.17 per hun- 
dredweight had been reached.* It is possible that the 
uncompromising attitude of the Farm Holiday move- 
ment was transferred to some of the Milk strikers, who 
consequently rejected the contract in the belief that 
an acute shortage would bring complete victory. 

As had been mentioned, some of the distributors 
could no longer operate in the face of the cost of ship- 
ping milk into the city by train. As time passed it was 
felt that this situation would force them into the agree- 
ment sought by the independent producers, that is, 
those producers not associated with the Sioux City or- 
ganization. The weakness of this argument lay in the 
already negotiated contract of the Sioux City group, 
for with the members of that group under contract the 
Holiday adherents would lose part of their supporters 
in the picketing and would be confronted with the 
added burden of preventing the association men from 
marketing their product. 

Regardless of these difficulties, many independent 
producers did not accept the contract, but rejection 
was not solely limited to the producers, for at least 
two dairies, the Hanford Produce Company and the 
Fairmont Creamery, refused to accept the price of $1.80°° 
Their objection rested with the price of starter milk. 
This is skim milk used in starting the butter churning 
process. The price of $1.80 seemed exhorbitant for this 
type milk. The objection put forth by the two rebels 
was weak and seemed designed to delay proceedings. 
The contract specifically designated the amount of but- 
terfat content to be expected in the milk. Skim milk 


84 Sioux City Journal, August 28, 1932, p. 8. 
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would not approach the 3.5 per cent content by any 
stretch of the imagination; therefore, the price could 
not be expected to apply to that type of milk. 

J. E. Vogel, manager of the Hanford Produce Com- 
pany, said he could not afford to pay that price so long 
as butter was 19.5 cents a pound on the New York mar- 
ket.*” This would have represented a fair point of view 
had the milk specified in the contract been intended for 
butter. Actually the distributors were primarily en- 
gaged in the sale of whole milk and not of butter. 

At last the strike ended, in spite of the fact that vari- 
ous persons involved did not accept the contract. A 
total of seventeen days had elapsed from its first action 
to its conclusion. The distributors met with the pro- 
ducers on the twenty-seventh day of August, in the 
offices of the Chamber of Commerce, at one p.m., to sign 
the final agreement.** The signing of the contract did 
not end the obligations of the strikers, for the farmers 
had to agree to allow only 70 per cent of the milk pro- 
duced by the association members to be shipped into 
the city.*° This was done to give the distributors an 
opportunity to diminish the supply that had accumu- 
lated. 

The Sioux City Milk Strike was over. It was the 
only farm revolt which achieved a successful settle- 
ment, but so far as the majority of farmers were con- 
cerned the strikes were just in their infancy. As has 
already been shown, many did not accept the terms of 
the Sioux City agreement. It, therefore, became doubt- 
ful that the picketing would stop and indeed those 
fears were well-founded, for the picketing continued.‘ 

The independent producers were adamant in their de- 
mands for a higher price. They refused to recognize 
the contract made by the association established in 
Sioux City. Their leader was still Milo Reno and until 


°F Ibid. 
*8 Ibid. 
8° Ibid. 
“° Des Moines Register, August 27, 1932, p. 4. 
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he declared an end to the strike, they would continue 
to picket the roads. 

Within the limits of the Sioux City area, that part of 
the revolt that was called the Farm Holiday continued 
in different parts of the state included disputes over 
the price of milk. The distinction between the two 
movements was not understood by many at that time. 

MiLx Strikes aT OTHER PoINTs 


The Sioux City area was not the only one which at- 
tempted a milk strike, but those other revolts were 
either short and inconclusive or were not primarily 
Iowa movements, at Council Bluffs producers attempted 
and succeeded in a strike, but victory was due to the 
efforts of the suppliers of the city of Omaha, for the 
strike’s largest phases were in Nebraska. At Des Moines 
producers also attempted a milk strike, but rain halt- 
ed most of the picketing and the sheriff by arresting 
many of the picketers successfully put a stop to the 
abortive attempt to repeat the Sioux City action.* 
* * * * * 


Corn SuRPLUS DEPRESSED PRICE 


In the late summer of 1932, the Iowa farmer antici- 
pated a record production. “1932 corn crop to be largest 
in Iowa history. It will reach a total of 498,710,000, an 
average of 42.5 bushels per acre.” 

The above statement would seem to be the type which 
would bring joy to the heart of any farmer, that is, 
any farmer who raised corn for a livelihood; but to the 
corn-raising farmer of Iowa in 1932, the above state- 
ment was perhaps the most dismal news which could 
have been brought to his attention. The largest corn 
crop, and the largest surplus of unsold corn, in Iowa 
history—this is what high production meant to the farm- 
er. He was not wishing for a large corn crop; even 
the harsh nature of drought would have been prefer- 


able. 
Why was a large crop undesirable? Why didn’t the 


“1 Des Moines Register, August 31, 1932, p. 1. 
“2 Des Moines Register, September 10, 1932, p. 1. 
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farmer feel pride in raising such a crop? The answer 
is, of course, that there was no market. Corn which 
could not be sold was as undesirable as corn which could 
not be grown. The already unendurable plight of the 
farmer was worsened by the vast corn surplus. It was 
not hailed as a boon, but looked upon as a plague, and 
in the vanguard of this plague the Farm Holiday 
erupted, flourished and died. 


The feeling concerning the surplus of corn may well 
be illustrated by this letter printed in the “Open Forum” 
of the Des Moines Register of January 1, 1933. The 
writer, a Mr. Charles Tapley of Sac City, said: 

I noticed in a recent issue of the Open Forum that Mr. 
Runyon of Seymour thought it unfair to the coal industry of 
the state to burn corn. While I appreciate the importance 
of the same, I think the farm situation is so acute that we 
must not lose sight of that in our efforts to reduce the unwieldy 
supply of corn. Whether it pays or not, does not mtater so 
much as getting rid of the corn for which there is no demand. 
If the people of the corn belt would use 100,000 bushels for 
fuel, it would raise the price at least 10 cents a bushel. 

The farmer felt that he was forced to take action to- 
ward diminishing the supply of corn and other com- 
modities and his course of action took life in the form 
of the Farm Holiday. The economic situation of the time 
provided the stage setting for the Holiday. In 1932, 
6400 farm mortgages were foreclosed in Iowa, with 3700 
to follow in 1933. A state moratorium law did not pre- 
vent insurance companies from foreclosing two-thirds 
of the mortgaged farm land in the state by 1934.“ The 
amount of tenancy increased 2.3 per cent from 1932 to 
1933, due for the most part to foreclosures.“ 


On January 15, 1933, corn sold for 12 cents per bush- 
el, wheat sold for 34 cents per bushel, and barley for 
17 cents per bushel. Oats fared no better for they 
were 10 cents per bushel. On the same date, hogs sold 
for $2.40 per hundredweight; beef sold for $3.90 per 

“° Plain Talk, April 18, 1934. 

“« Ibid. 


“* Des Moines Sunday Register, June 25, 1988, p. 4-L. 
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hundredweight; and butterfat for 21 cents a pound.“ 
These figures meant only one thing to the farmer and 
that was bankruptcy. It was hardly possible for him 
to make a profit and in many cases he did not even 
realize the cost of production. 

According to Milo Reno, president of the Farm Holi- 
day, the value of agriculture depreciated thirty billion 
dollars in eighteen months, while the cost of farming 
did not decrease. It in fact increased.“ 

In 1927 an average of 6.60 pigs per sow were raised to 
weaning age... at an average cost of $4.56 per weaned pig. 
In 1928 the average number of pigs weaned per sow was 6.49 
at an average cost per pig of $5.64. In 1929 the average 
number weaned per sow was 6.48 at an average cost per pig 
of $6.11, the large increase in cost in each succeeding year 
being largely due to advances in the price of feed in many 
sections of the country.*® 

The cost of raising pigs had increased due to in- 
creased cost of feed; yet the farmer was receiving a 
lower price for his product. This seems and is contra- 
dictory. The farmer was forced to do something dras- 
tic to alleviate this situation. The action taken was 
the farm strike, or as it is commonly called, the Farm 
Holiday. 

Farm STRIKE IDEA BorN 

The idea of a farm strike did not come suddenly to 
the farmer. It had begun to germinate as early as 1927. 

If we cannot obtain justice by legislation, the time will 
have arrived when no other course remains than the organized 
refusal to deliver the products of the farm at less than pro- 
duction costs.*° 

Perhaps the refusal to deliver the produce of a farm 


is not a strike in the accepted sense of the word, but it 
is the only term which effectively describes the course 
of action followed by the farmer. 

46 Des Moines Regsiter, January 23, 1934. 

47 Des Moines Register, August 25, 1982, p. 9. 
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From 1922 to 1929, the farmer had endured economic 
hardships which were not felt in the rest of the country 
until 1930. He had experienced eight years of this 
prior to the general depression and was now at the 
end of his resources. As the “Cow War” of Tipton 
came to an abrupt end and the forces of government 
had made no attempt to alleviate the economic situa- 
tion, the farmer decided that his only hope lay in di- 
rect action. 

The use of the term Holiday as a description of the 
farmers’ strike, was made as early as February of 1932. 
Fifteen hundred Boone county farmers, members of 
the Farmers’ Union, pledged their support for prelim- 
inary steps toward calling a “farmers’ holiday.’ 

February was, of course, much too early in the year 
to speak of holding produce from the market, but the 
seed of revolt was planted and the movement soon be- 
gan to develop. By May of that year, the.idea of the 
movement had spread to all parts of the state and on 
the third day of May, twelve hundred farmers gath- 
ered at the fairgrounds in Des Moines, for the purpose 
of hearing Glenn B. Miller, president of the Farmers’ 
Union. Miller had invited the Union and its friends to 
a mass meeting for a discussion of Hoover’s program 
and the possibility of a farm holiday. Milo Reno was 
elected chairman of that meeting.” 

Until this time Milo Reno had made his appearance 
on the farm scene on several occasions. Because of his 
prominence in the Farm Holiday Movement, more 
should be known about this man who eventually be- 
came leader of the last farm revolt. He was born on 
a farm in Wapello county, Iowa, on the fifth day of 
January, 1866. He was the seventh son and twelfth 
child of John Reno. The family name is believed to 
be a corruption of the French name, Renault. Reno 
was trained as a minister, though he never served in 
that capacity. For many years he had been active in 


** Milo Reno: Farmers’ Union Pioneer (Iowa City, Iowa: Athens 
Press, 1942) p. 22. 
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the Farmers’ Union and other organizations designed 
to aid the farmer: At the outbreak of the Farm Holi- 
day, Milo Reno was sixty-six years of age.” He was 
not a young hotblood or a novice, for he had been in 
the public eye most of his adult life. To embark upon 
the career of strike organizer at his age was a feat 
which required vigor and a belief in ideals. Reno’s 
acceptance of the leadership of the Holiday Movement 
was made with unqualified fervor. All his energies 
were directed towards the success of the venture and 
the failure of it may have been due to many factors, 
but not to lack of enthusiasm on the part of Reno. 


Banxs Took A Ho.ipay 

The depression years were filled with strikes of print- 
ers, shipyard workers, bricklayers, and workers of all 
other types of occupations. Even some of the banks 
took a holiday. In Henry county the banks stated that 
they were undergoing an emergency period. They 
therefore: 

1. Prohibited the withdrawals of funds on time certifi- 
cates of deposit and savings accounts deposited be- 
fore February 1, 1932. 

2. Limited withdrawals from checking accounts or de- 
mand certificates of deposits to 1 per cent of the 
amount as of January 30, 1932. 

3. Refused payment on checks drawn in violation of 
these resolutions.** 

These Henry county banks demanded obedience to 
the resolutions for the purpose of weathering the emer- 
gency period. It did not occur to the bankers that the 
farmers’ plight was not less serious than theirs and 
had been such for a longer period of time. “Why,” the 
farmers asked, “should we not strike?” 

The Rev. Stoddard Lane, of the Congregational 
church of Des Moines, toured the farm areas and quoted 
statistics to emphasize his deep concern for the farmer: 

In 1932... the farmer constituted 22 per cent of the na- 
tional population and received 7 per cent of the national in- 


58 Milo Reno, op. cit., p. 19f. 
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come. In 1932 farm buying power was 50 per cent of pre- 
war buying power.” 

The farmer and some of his friends were aware that 
something had to be done and quickly, if he were to 
salvage anything from his economic wreckage. Milo 
Reno also gave his views concerning the farmers’ po- 
sition, shortly after calling the first Holiday: 

For 12 long weary years we had petitioned congress for 
legislation that would correct the situation, only to be re- 
fused. Promises were made, only to be broken until the 
farmer, discouraged, broken-hearted and bankrupt, has come 
to realize that he is at the parting of the ways and that if 
his rights as an American citizen and an independent owner 
and operator of a farm are restored, it will be by his own 
efforts.°° 


It was determined at the Farmers’ Union meeting of 
May third that a committee of resolutions would be 
formed to investigate the Farm Holiday idea and enlist 
the aid of other farmers. In the succeeding months, 
organizations were formed in most counties and by 
August Reno felt that he could call a strike, since he 
was chairman of the organization by virtue of the May 
appointment. 

The first farm strike was scheduled to begin on Aug- 
ust 8, 1932, and to continue for thirty days. The object 
of the strike was to secure an increase of farm prices 
and the method to be employed was to withhold all 
farm products from market until prices equalled’ the 
cost of production.” The strikers were to be members 
of the newly organized Farm Holiday Association of 
Iowa. Not all members of the Farmers’ Union took 
part in the strike and not all members were in agree- 
ment concerning the method to be used, but those per- 
sons who believed in direct action were the ones who 
joined the organization which eventually became known 
as the National Farmers’ Holiday Association. 


ReNo BecaME NatTIoNAL LEADER 
Reno, who was chairman of the Iowa group, was 
55 Ibid., p. 79. 
°° Des Moines Register, August 25, 1982, p. 9. 
5" Darling, op. cit., p. 18. 
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elected president of the national organization at a 
meeting held in Des Moines on August 15, 1932.° 
Reno probably was elected president because of his pre- 
vious record as a supporter of the farmer in his dis- 
tress. After his election, the directors of the organiza- 
tion issued the following statement concerning their 
position: 

The farmer has been bankrupted by present ruinous low 
prices and by uncontrolled marketing methods and in self 
preservation has been forced to withhold his products so as 
to secure his just demand, the cost of production. 

The Holiday Association through its officers opposed the 
use of violence but stands back of its program to withhold 
products until the farmer secures cost of production.*® 

Meetings were held in various communities of Iowa 
to explain the Farm Holiday Association. In Harlan, 
one thousand farmers listened to Jesse B. Sickler, of 
Ogden, explain the movement. Committees were ap- 
pointed in each township to solicit farmers and urge 
them to withhold their produce and appoint pickets. 
Meetings were held with businessmen and elevator 
operators for the purpose of enlisting their aid. Pro- 
duce was to be kept from the market by all contract- 
ing farmers except those who were in dire need. 

The organization also drew up a program to be pre- 
sented to the governor. Its main provisions called for: 

1. A moratorium of three years of payments of Federal 
seed and feed loans. 

2. A moratorium of two years on all real estate loans 
and an extension of the same length of time for the 
redemption period on mortgages already foreclosed. 

3. A demand on the part of the governor that congress 
take immediate action to increase the amount of 
money in circulation to such an extent that the price 
level would be raised to that of 1926.% 

The significance of this action was not lost on all 
members of congress, for Senator Smith W. Brookhart 


of Iowa urged a special session of congress for the pur- 
58 Des Moines Tribune, August 15, 1982, p. 1. 
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pose of enacting farm legislation. He maintained that 
the farm strike showed need of it. 
Srmpson’s DICTATORIAL TENDENCIES 

The impact of the worsening situation may well be 
shown by a statement of John A Simpson, national 
president of the Farmers’ Union. As the presidential 
campaign of 1932 reached its peak, he directed this com- 
ment toward the candidates for office: 

Unless the president elected November 8, gives farmers re- 
lief, he will be the last president of the United States. Fail- 
ure to provide such relief will leave one of two results; a 
dictator will be established or a revolution to ameliorate the 
situation will sweep the country.” 

Simpson claimed that President Hoover had discrimi- 
nated against the farmer when he stood in opposition 
to the Frazier bill, which was designed to make loans 
available to farmers at an interest rate of 1.5 per cent.” 

* * * * * 


J. N. Darling maintained: “At no time were the cities 
seriously inconvenienced due to the strike. It never dis- 
turbed or interrupted urban life,’** but there were many 
who were inconvenienced. There were many who 
were disturbed, and others who were physically injur- 
ed. To those citizens who took part in the activities 
of the Holiday, it was no small reaction. It was a 
strongly voiced protest which was heard in all parts of 
the country. 

The farmer took a holiday in the years 1932 and 
1933, but the holiday meant longer hours, harder condi- 
tions, and a disruption of life’s ordinary proceedings. 
The farmers’ holiday was much more strenuous than 
the mere tilling of the soil. It was a holiday from con- 
servatism, from inaction, from comfort and from se- 
curity. 

EarLy VIOLENCE DEVELOPED 

Following the calling of the strike, picketing was 

started almost immediately on the roads into Sioux 


** Des Moines Register, September 9, 1982, p. 1. 
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City and Council Bluffs. Unlike the Milk Strike, how- 
ever, this picketing was designed to cover the entire 
state and eventually the entire midwest. The history 
of the violence is in the record of many small incidents 
scattered over the entire state. Some of the incidents 
were more disastrous than others; some were so minute 
as to merit no mention. 

Some semblance of steady picketing had been estab- 
lished by the middle of August, and, in the following 
days as tempers grew more ragged, violence increased 
throughout the state. Sioux City was a hotbed of ac- 
tivity. The Milk Strike had paved the way, perhaps. 
The farmers were out in force on the sixteenth of Aug- 
ust. Six truckloads of livestock, destined for Sioux 
City, had managed to evade the pickets and in their at- 
tempts to keep produce from the markets the pickets 
followed the trucks and raided the stock pens in the 
city. Twenty-five police officers and twenty deputy 
sheriffs were necessary to prevent any serious damage.” 

Deputy Sheriff Fred L. Yock knocked down three 
farmers with his fists as they attempted to prevent a 
truckload of cattle on the highway from reaching Sioux 
City. = 

In northwestern Black Hawk county, the manager 
of the Benson Creamery refused to close the plant dur- 
ing the strike and subsequently had his cream dumped 
upon the ground. The men responsible for the action 
wore masks.” 

As the strike proceeded, the hog market at Sioux 
City dropped 25 cents® and for a time it seemed that 
the idea of a strike was having a reverse effect upon 
the price of farm produce. As the strike continued, 
the farmers appeared to realize that spiked logs and 
thrasher belts across the roads were bound to cause 
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damage and in some cases they substituted flags in 
an effort to stop the trucks,” but flags proved a poor 
substitute for a barricade. Barricades did stop at least 
one person. A man named Harvey Harrison had his 
leg broken when his truck struck a barricade of timber 
and woven wire near Washta.” This was the first seri- 
ous physical injury of the campaign, but injury and 
property damage were to become an integral part of 
the strike and it was not expected that a mere broken 
leg would halt the pickets or their opponents. 

The results of the picketing around Sioux City soon 
became apparent. The hog receipts began to decline 
tremendously. On Friday, August 19, the receipts 
were 874 head as compared to 3497 head for the Friday 
of the previous week.” The receipts on Saturday 
were 500 head as compared to the previous Saturday’s 
1200 head.” The blockade was beginning to affect the 
hog receipts, but the possibility of maintaining such 
a blockade was still a question. 

The forces of law and order were hard pressed to 
maintain peace on the highways. Sheriff Percy Lain- 
son of Pottawattamie county, after attempting to res- 
cue five trucks held by picketers, stated, “I am going to 
keep the highways open if I have to deputize a regi- 
ment.” At this point in the strike, a regiment would 
indeed have been required. 

Trains ALso HALTED 


Highways were not the only means of travel which 
felt the force of the strike. Railroads received their 
fair share of the violence, as no means of access to the 
cities was to be slighted. Two trains were halted in 
this early phase of the strike. The first was a Milwau- 
kee line passenger train, which was halted eighteen 

™ Des Moines Register, August 21, 1982, p. 4. 
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miles from Sioux City on August 22.% The other train 
was a Northwestern Railroad freight train, which was 
halted at Moville, on the same date.” There was no 
other violence connected with the halting of trains, but 
the very act itself constituted a federal crime. United 
States Attorney A. C. Epperson of Omaha declared that 
the stopping of trains was in restraint of commerce and 
he warned that federal action might ensue.” . 

In the Council Bluffs area, three of the main roads 
into the city were blocked by 10:00 p.m. on the twenty- 
second of August. The sheriff’s office had asked the 
picketers to give their oath that no violence would be 
committed and he warned the strikers that they would 
be arrested for obstructing the highways if they did 
anything more than wave at trucks in their efforts to 
halt them. At least one hundred pickets halted a 
number of trucks, but allowed them to pass after issu- 
ing a warning that they shoud not carry produce.” 

Sheriff C. F. Cross of Harrison county warned Clifton 
Savery, county chairman of the Holiday movement, that 
he would be held responsible for any violence the pickets 
engaged in.” Savery, realizing the responsibility this 
placed upon him, immediately asked the farmers to go 
home. He said that it was too much responsibility for 
one man.” 

The farmers, of course, accused him of “selling out” 
their cause. Savery then denied that he was the leader 
of the movement in that area and, when accused of be- 
ing the leader, he said, “I wash my hands of the entire 
mess. The strikers are beyond my control.”” 

Legal authorities of the stricken areas soon author- 
ized reprisal action. Three special deputies clashed 
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with a group of Holiday adherents on Highway 34, one 
mile south of Council Bluffs. The claims and counter- 
claims concerning what actually took place were as 
varied as the number of men participating in the action. 
The strikers claimed that the deputies had used tear 
gas in an effort to disperse the picket group. They also 
claimed that the deputies had fired without provoca- 
tion, while the deputies claimed the reverse. The 
harshness of the action would not have been so great 
had it not been for the fact that in the group of pickets 
fired upon were a number of women and children.” 
They were part of the group which was gassed and 
could easily have been injured by a flying bullet. The 
only actual damage done to either side was the break- 
ing of a window in the car of one of the deputies. Some 
of the pickets had managed to throw a railroad tie 
through the window.” 
SHERIFF UPHOLDS STATE LAW 


Sheriff Lainson immediately ordered more deputies 
onto the roads. Fifty of the deputies arrested thirteen 
strikers who refused to leave their stations. The arrests 
had little effect since more pickets arrived to reinforce 
the depleted group.” The reinforcements were not 
long in joining their brothers and the following morn- 
ing found forty-three pickets resting in the county jail.* 
Reprisals beget reprisals and the Farm Holiday men 
were not long in challenging the authority of the sher- 
iff. Sheriff Lainson received a report that several hun- 
dred pickets were on their way to his jail in Council 
Bluffs. The report held that twenty-eight trucks and 
twenty automobiles were in a caravan enroute to the 
city, and in a short space of time the report was vari- 
fied as overalled men arrived in the city. Some of the 

raat Ds hs 
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automobiles they drove bore Woodbury county license 
plates on them. The mob crowded around the jail, 
hooting and jeering the sheriff, shouting for the release 
of the prisoners.” 

Lainson increased his force of deputies to almost two 
hundred men. This number included a carload of de- 
tectives from Omaha. Machine guns were set up around 
the jail and as the shouting and noisemaking contin- 
ued the mob grew to nearly two thousand persons.” 
One farmer broke through the police guard and told 
the sheriff that the men arrested had to be released or 
the mob would march on the jail.” The fact that this 
statement was made in the face of two hundred armed 
deputies and a number of machine guns showed the 
temper of the crowd, or at least a part of the crowd. 
The moment was filled with explosive tension and 
slightest wrong move might have caused bloodshed 
and violence far surpassing anything which had hap- 
pened or was to happen during the Farm Holiday. 

The outcome of the situation rested upon the should- 
ers of an officer of the law. He arranged bail for the 
farmers in jail and released them.” Speculation con- 
cerning the outcome of the situation, had not Lainson 
chosen the course which he followed, cannot be in- 
dulged in here, but it was obvious that a disaster had 
been averted. 

The release of the forty-three men signalled the dis- 
persal of the crowd which quietly drifted away from 
the scene. The complete action seemed to have a neg- 
ligible effect on the attitude of the pickets, for the roads 
to Council Bluffs were not relieved of picketing. The 
sheriff decreased the size of his force after the jail- 
house scene.“ The labor unions also warned their 
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members that if they acted as special deputies they 
would forfeit their union cards. This order caused 
four men to turn their cards in to Lainson.** The sher- 
iff then recalled all patrols from the roads.” 


The Pottawattamie county grand jury decided to con- 
duct an investigation of the picketing for the purpose 
of obtaining indictments on charges of robbery and lar- 
ceny in connection with the confiscation of produce.” 
Nothing came of this investigation. 


VIOLENCE PREVAILED A MoNntTH 


Violence and lawlessness continued unabated across 
the state during the month the strike was in progress. 
Spencer had a jail delivery. One hundred farmers 
surrounded the town jail where a man named L. E. 
Norman was being held. He had been arrested on a 
charge of obstructing a public highway and had re- 
fused to accept bond on the grounds that he wished to 
be a martyr. Upon his release the picket lines tight- 
ened around the town, turning back all trucks. The 
Holiday members announced they would end the pick- 
eting when the Spencer buyers agreed to close for the 
duration of the Holiday.” 

The sheriff of Woodbury county, John A. Daven- 
port, arrested a group of pickets in the Sioux City area 
and found to his chagrin that the law did not support 
his arrests. One of the picketers demanded a writ of 
habeas corpus, which states that charges must be filed 
against a person or he must be released. The court 
ordered Sheriff Davenport to file charges in two hours. 
He was unable to do so because he had intended charg- 
ing the men with unlawful assembly and he found that 
the Iowa code did not allow for such a misdemeanor 
outside of the corporate limits of a town or city.” 
So long as the strikers did not congregate within the 
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city limits they could not be arrested for unlawful as- 
sembly. 

Close on the heels of Davenport’s action, eleven 
Woodbury county officers were injured by strikers. 
The deputies were convoying six loads of hogs from 
the farm of William Turner, near Moville, in an at- 
tempt to reach an unblockaded market. At Cushing, the 
deputies were attacked by several hundred Holiday 
members, who used clubs and pipes to cause damage 
and injury.” 

The headlines of the newspapers on the thirty-first 
of August told of the wounding of fourteen farmers 
near Cherokee. The farmers were wounded by shot- 
gun fire from two automobiles, bearing nine men. The 
automobiles had driven to the picket group on High- 
way 21. Gas bombs were hurled from the cars and 
the pickets told to “beat it.’ Without warning the 
men in the vehicles then opened fire with shotguns 
and rifle. The group in the automobiles then drove 
to Highway 31 and repeated the process.’ 

The farmers were in a poor position to condemn the 
use of violence, since they had been the prime expon- 
ents of it to this point, but the abrupt attack upon the 
unsuspecting men shocked many persons. The consen- 
sus seemed to be that the men who took part in the at- 
tack were hired hoodlums or irate farmers who resent- 
ed the Holiday idea. Neither case proved to be correct, 
though this fact was not known until the following year. 
Three men were indicted for the crime. One, Sheriff 
A. N. Tilton, of Cherokee, was placed on trial for con- 
spiracy in connection with the attack. Two other men, 
Harrison Steele and Ralph White, were indicted for as- 
sault with intent to murder Paul Roepke, who was a 
member of the picket group.” Steele was an officer 
of Steele’s Bank of Cherokee and White was a former 
police officer.’ 
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CoMPLETE DisrREGARD For Law 

The fact that police officers, sheriffs, and supposedly 
law-abiding citizens engaged in such activities did not 
excuse the farmers for their use of the same methods, 
but it did highlight the great emotional tension which 
existed during the era of farm revolts. 

Though the three men were brought to trial for the 
crime and though the state provided fifty-three wit- 
nesses, they did not serve a jail sentence. On a di- 
rected verdict, the judge declared that the jury should 
find Tilton not guilty due to insufficient evidence.” 
The other two fought the grand jury indictment and 
eventually the cases were dropped.” 

Anger, hatred, and disregard for law were all a part 
of the farm revolts, and Steele, White, and Tilton could 
no more be condemned for their action than could the 
many farmers whose actions were equally as violent. 
Nor could the actions of either group be condoned. 

The picketing at Shenandoah won a minor victory. 
Fifty pickets blockaded the roads into the city and their 
demands were met without violence. The specific item 
asked for by the pickets was the use of the two radio 
stations, KMA and KFNF, in the town. The pickets 
asked the stations for three daily, five minute programs 
to announce their positions." The stations agreed and 
the picketing ceased. 

The roads leading into the city of Des Moines re- 
ceived a group of pickets as the idea spread over the 
state. Though Polk county picketing never amounted 
to a great deal, due to the extensive network of roads 
leading into the city, it did bring out the organization 
known as the Khaki Shirts. These ragged looking men 
who supposedly were the remnants of the “Bonus 
Army” had agreed to aid the farmers in their picketing 
in return for food.” 
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The north-south highways into Des Moines were the 
first picketed and also the first that reported violence. 
G. C. Vrooms of the Valley View farms and a group 
of nearly two hundred pickets clashed when the strikers 
attempted to halt one of his trucks. An attempt was 
made to force one of the trucks from the road. Vroom, 
who was following close behind in his automobile, 
rammed the pickets’ cars which blocked the road, then 
leaped out and pulled the pickets from his truck. He 
later claimed to know the names of the men involved 
in the fracas.’ 

At least four trucks managed to run the blockade 
on Highway 65 and the sheriff’s force arrested at least 
thirteen men in the blockading party. Sheriff Keeling 
deputized more men in a determined effort to keep the 
roads into the city clear.’ The city police raided the 
headquarters of the Khaki Shirts at 213 East Walnut 
street and arrested five men as undesirables.” They 
had no means of support and it was doubtful that they 
could have remained an organization had not the farm- 
ers fed them. 

Governor Turner received plea after plea for aid in 
the highway cleanup and though he repeated his pre- 
vious stand that the law would be upheld, he also main- 
tained that the county authorities should be allowed to 
deal with the situation without interference from the 
state. 

VIOLENCE Not ENDED By TRUCE 

Milo Reno officially called off the strike on Septem- 
ber 1, 1932. Technically this ended the picketing and 
violence, but in actuality disturbances continued un- 
abated, which also pointed up the temper of the fol- 
lowers of Reno. The reason for the truce was the forth- 
coming governor’s conference, which was to be held 
in Sioux City on September 9, 1932.*Y 
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The declaration of truce seemed to become a signal 
for more disorder, for at the Clinton county jail, five 
hundred farmers surrounded the building and demand- 
ed the release of pickets who had previously been ar- 
rested. The sheriff was forced to place men with riot 
guns around the jail to protect the property and hold 
his prisoners.** 

Governor Turner, reiterated his former statement: 
“The highways will be kept open and mob rule will not 
be tolerated.’”*** But mob rule continued and in many 
cases the highways were not kept open. In Pottawat- 
tamie county, one of the hotbeds of the revolt, the 
picketing continued in spite of Reno’s orders. The Holi- 
day men refused to obey the demand made by Reno 
on ground that the gains already made would be de- 
stroyed.”* The county heads of the Holiday Movement 
were resolved to seek action through Governor Tur- 
ner. Failing that they were expected to order another 
strike. The rank and file of the organization did not 
wish to wait for Turner. They felt they had waited too 
long — the time for action had come and now action 
must continue, and continue it did. 


Pickets and deputies clashed on Highway 75, near 
Sioux City. Approximately one hundred armed Ply- 
mouth county deputies, convoying a fleet of twenty- 
seven livestock trucks, engaged in a skirmish with a 
group of pickets,“* who refused to obey Reno’s order. 
A group of sixty deputies attacked approximately 
thirty-five pickets on the highway near Sioux City, in 
another action following the truce. Clubs were used 
freely and several pickets were severely beaten.” 
The following morning four carloads of deputies an- 
swered a call supposedly from a group of truckers who 
were awaiting escort into the city. The deputies trav- 
eled through the picket lines to escort the trucks to 
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market and were unmolested, but upon their return 
the cars were stoned and clubbed, windows were 
broken and a number of the deputies were injured. 
It was believed that the call from the truckers had been 
a ruse to lure the deputies into a trap. The whole ac- 
tion seemed to be retribution for the action of the depu- 
ties on the previous day.” 


Mipwest GoveRNoRS CONFER 


The governors of the Midwest met in Sioux City on 
the ninth day of September, 1932. The group included 
the governors of Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Wyoming, Montana, and personal 
representatives of the governors of Kansas and Texas.*” 

The farmers in the Sioux City area converged on the 
city. They hoped that by a show of numbers they 
would be able to impress the governors of the serious- 
ness of their predicament. A farm embargo was their 
hope. If the governors accepted this proposition, it 
would destroy the need for the Holiday Movement, 
but would be much more effective. The hope soon was 
shattered as Governor Green of South Dakota stated 
the stand of the group: 

We most emphatically do not favor any embargo on farm 
products, but we do hope that the conference can work out 
a plan whereby a voluntary holding movement can be made 
effective in an effort to boost the price of farm products.*** 

The farmers were not in agreement with this senti- 
ment for they had previously experienced the lack of 
cooperation in a voluntary movement. In response to 
Governor Green’s statement, five thousand farmers 
staged a parade through the streets of Sioux City ask- 
ing for a legal boycott.” ... 

The final action was a list of proposals which were 
sent to President Hoover. The list included: tariff re- 
visions, a sound money expansion, a reduced rate of 
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interest on farm credits, and an immediate morator- 
ium on foreclosures.’ Suggestions of what was needed 
to aid the farmers were many, but the details of how 
such a program was to be put into effect were not 
worked out. 

The significance of the tariff proposal was not to be 
overlooked, for high tariffs had been consistently sup- 
ported by the agricultural element in American poli- 
tics ... Only a time of great trouble could have caused 
a change in the attitude of farmers concerning the tar- 
iff, and the era of the farm revolts was such a time. 
The idea of monetary expansion and controlled infla- 
‘tion was an old one with the farmers, but it was ob- 
vious to many observers that inflation was a two-edged 
sword and could very easily get out of control. 

After the meeting Gov. Dan Turner refused to de- 
clare a statewide embargo on farm products and also 
refused to employ martial law to aid the farmers in 
maintaining such an embargo. 

The action of the governors did nothing to halt the 
Farm Holiday. It left the door open for a continua- 
tion of the program and Milo Reno announced a gen- 
eral cessation of deliveries of milk, livestock, and grain.** 
There was to be no organized picketing, but observers were 
to be maintained on the highways to report any violation 
of the principle. 

It was announced that President Hoover would make 
a pre-election speech in Des Moines and Reno used the 
opportunity to urge all farmers to join a parade upon 
the president’s arrival. He felt that this was the only 
method by which to reveal to Hoover the truth con- 
cerning conditions in Iowa. Reno concluded his order 
by making the statement that the farmers had only one 
power left, the power “to fill their bellies.?*” 

* * * * * 


(Later phases of the Farm Holiday movement, as portrayed 
by Mr. DiLeva, will appear in a future issue of the ANNALS. ) 
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Some Iowa Indian Tales 
By O. J. Prorrr 


FATHER DESMET IN MILLERS HOLLOW 


There is some evidence that Miller’s Hollow, in after 
years known as Kanesville and now Council Bluffs, re- 
ceived its name from the first man to reside in the lo- 
cation. Two Millers are mentioned in local history 
and both may have lived in the Hollow. Therefore, it 
is doubtful to which credit should be given in the nam- 
ing. One was a soldier serving at Fort Atkinson dur- 
ing its existence, 1818-19, and whose term of enlist- 
ment had expired. He married a squaw of the tribe of 
Bad Heart, who ran a trading post for a decade two 
miles north of Council Bluffs. This Miller lived with 
the tribe up to the time of their departure, sometime 
after 1832, when the meander of the river left Bad 
Heart’s post. fully a mile. 


Bad Heart was a signer of the treaty of 1836 selling 
all of the land of southwest Iowa to the government au- 
thorities who desired to move here the Indians from 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois near old Fort Dearborn. 
These Indians were the Pottawattamie, Chippewa and 
the Ottawa. Bad Heart and his tribe then were living 
on the Missouri Platte river opposite Leavenworth. 
Miller remained in this vicinity. 

The second Miller, less known, but also recorded in 
history as being the one for whom the location was 
named, does not antedate the tenure of the soldier. 
Frances Guittar of the American Fur Company camped 
at the place as early as 1827. 

DeSmet says that the embankments or barricade 
ruins seen in his early travels were those of the Bad 
Heart trading post, some two miles north of the Otoe 
village seen by Lewis and Clark. This village was at 
Big Lake or Mynsters Springs, within the present city 
limits of Council Bluffs. 
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Two conflicting names for Miller’s Hollow are men- 
tioned in early history, the other being Duck Hollow, 
but both names represent the same location. It is pos- 
sible that Miller kept a flock of ducks and the location 
was very favorable for the rearing of ducks because of 
Indian creek and living springs, which for years sup- 
plied the early settlers, and also furnished water for 
street sprinkling within the memory of the writer. 

Of the many characters of history relative to the lo- 
cation, the hero at once becomes the ideal of readers 
of history when perusing that which has been written 
of Father DeSmet. It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to go into detail of his life, but rather to relate 
some of the trials and hardships he suffered while on 
duty as a missionary to the Pottawattamies. He was 
given the oid fort building, built of logs, which was for 
the protection of the Pottawattamie against the Sioux. 
The building stood at the corner of what is now State 
and Broadway streets in Council Bluffs. At both cor- 
ners of the block are markers, one erected on the site 
of the first house built to accommodate the family of 
Davis Hardin, Indian agent, and the other erected by 
the County Historical Society in honor of DeSmet and 
to mark the site of the old fort. One of Davis Hardin’s 
daughters is still living and taught school for years in 
the public schools of the city, being principal of the 
Junior High at the time of her retirement. 

The fort was built in the summer of 1827 by a com- 
pany of dragoons sent up from Leavenworth. Later 
Captain Stephen Watts Kearny turned it over to 
Father DeSmet for a mission. 

RASCALITY OF THE CHIEFS 


That the reader may comprehend the nature of the 
oversight and work allotted to the Reverend, it is well 
to know something of the three tribes brought to this 
territory. The Pottawattamie chief was (Sagonah) 
Billy Caldwell, a half-breed who accepted the ten 
thousand dollars from the officials at Washington to 
induce the Indians to give up their old homes in Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Michigan. In collaboration with him 
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was one Williamette, a French Canadian and squaw 
man. These two men connived in every way to ex- 
ploit the Pottawattamie as well as the Ottawa under 
Big Foot, who had refused to live at the fort or near 
Caldwell, and the Pottawattamie. The Chippewa or 
Illinois tribe was located in what now is Mills and Fre- 
mont counties. Their chieftain was Waubonsie, a 
fairly intelligent person, who died while a resident of 
Fremont county. The late G. W. Kerns related to the 
writer that Waubonsie was put to rest in a tree burial 
on or near the farm owned by his father, while other 
old residents claim he had a natural earth burial near 
the state park bearing his name. 

Father DeSmet visited Indiantown in midwinter 
of 1838. It was sixty miles from Miller’s Hollow, now 
Council Bluffs. The weather was very cold and the 
Father was without boots. He wrapped his feet in rags 
and gunny sacks. It took him three days to travel 
there from Miller’s Hollow. The first day he made the 
Indian trail along the West Nishnabotna river, and 
crossed the ice and slept in the timber on the site of 
the ghost town of old Macedonia. 

The following day he went as far as Wheeler’s grove. 
He had frozen one side of his face and frosted his feet. 
They were sore and swollen. He arrived the third 
day, tired and hungry. He dined with the “Princess” 
and by sign language assured the Princess that he en- 
joyed the meal which consisted of fricassee buffalo 
tongue, and bear grease mixed with flour and wild 
sweet potato. Since he mentioned the Princess, she 
must have been the daughter of either Waubonsie or 
Billy Caldwell (Sagonah). 

The occasion of the DeSmet visit to Indiantown was 
to see how the camp was getting along. The Indians 
had been shipped by boat and marched overland from 
the Black Snake hills. When the band reached the 
West Nishnabotna, they followed it north and east to 
the site of the village. They arrived too late in the sea- 
son to plant gardens. Hunting and fishing and the © 
food furnished by the government were soon exhausted. 
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The Missouri river was frozen, so that no boats with 
supplies could navigate. It was not until late in April 
that the first boat with supplies reached the old Wray’s 
Landing, south of Miller’s Hollow. It was then that it 
hit a snag and sank. Some writers charged that Father 
DeSmet consumed considerable whiskey saved. The 
writer is convinced this assertion is a falsehood, for 
Father DeSmet always talked long and loud against the 
nefarious traders who by various tricks got whiskey 
into the territory. 
Conversions By DESMET 


Now we come to the moot question. Who was the 
chief or subchief and was the Princess a daughter of 
Waubonsie? Nowhere in the history of Pottawattamie 
county does it mention that either Caldwell or William- 
ette had any children. 

These two men dominated the lives of the Indians 
and influenced the government to permit them to 
handle the finances, particularly relative to the build- 
ing of the mill on the Mosquito creek. They delayed 
the project, and the mill was not finished until after 
they died. A Mr. Scofield finished the mill and oper- 
ated it for some time. Afterward it was known as the 
Parks mill. Whether Father DeSmet converted these 
two rascals and they repented, is as much of a conjec- 
ture as other dim things of the past. Father DeSmet 
did convert many of the Pottawattamie, however, and 
one of the women was for a time the wife of John Y. 
Nelson, the stage coach driver of the Buffalo Bill Wild 
West Shows. 

John Y. Nelson was the man who piloted Brigham 
Young across the plains and was noted as a champion 
bull whacker. Nelson delayed the trek two days in 
Western Nebraska while he went to an Indian camp 
and traded thirty ponies for a squaw. She soon left 
him and walked eighty miles back to the Indian camp 
and to the tent of her father. The father refused to give 
back the ponies, saying: “You keep squaw; me keep 
ponies.” Nelson’s last wife was the mother of the three 
children who rode atop the stage coach in its bouncing 
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spin around the rough arena in the show’s heyday. She 
was said to have been a distant relative of Red Cloud, 
the noted Oglala chief. 

There is little authentic data as to who was the chief 
or sub-chief over the Indians at Indiantown. In the In- 
dian language books of the Pottawattamie County His- 
torical Society we find there were six Indians, all 
chiefs, named Big Foot. The one accredited to the Pot- 
tawattamie was in fact an Ottawa. The Ottawas were 
the first to leave Illinois, to a number of 151 in 1838. This 
was three years after signing the treaty. This number 
was later increased to 203 at Indiantown. It is evident 
that Big Foot married a daughter of Waubonsie and 
the “Princess” with whom Father DeSmet dined was 
the wife of Big Foot, whose Indian name was Maun- 
gee-zik. The Indian who was sub-chief at Indiantown 
was one named “Big Foot.” The reason we use the 
term “sub-chief’ is that Waubonsie was the chief of all 
tribes in these two counties as heretofore set out. 

Big Foot took land and established a village at the 
confluence of Indian creek and the East Nishnabotna 
river, sixty miles east of Miller’s Hollow or Council 
Bluffs. He had from time to time during his ten year 
sojourn, a hunting camp at the site of old Macedonia, 
the second oldest Mormon town in the county. The 
camp was in the grove known half a century ago as 
Tompkins. 

In order to visit the tribe it required two or three 
days travel on foot. Father DeSmet did this in all kinds 
of weather and was always faithful to his charge. He 
had very little trouble with the tribes living at some 
distance, but it was an endless task to keep peace 
among the Pottawattamie who were constantly in con- 
tact with traders who filched them out of the their an- 
nuities with regularity and precision. “Fire water” was 
their big item of trade and when the poor Indian be- 
came a victim of rum, he readily gave away his pro- 
visions and cash for cheap liquor. Drunken brawls 
were frequent and children and women suffered un- 
limited privations. 
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1,000 InpIanNs ARE CONSOLED 

There was a great deal of sickness, many deaths and 
few baptisms. Hunger was ever present and starva- 
tion loomed sure and certain during the winter of 1839. 
Supplies received before winter set in were inadequate, 
and the winter was long and bitter cold for the most 
part. The ice in the river was late in breaking up and 
when it did, a thousand Indians, consoled by the Father, 
watched and waited from the bluffs hoping to sight the 
smoke of a coming steamer. 

Days went by, their patience exhausted, their 
stomachs empty, and they were in despair. Then one 
morning in April, the faint white wood smoke of a 
steamer was seen far down the river. A thousand In- 
dians, men, women and children, rushed across four 
miles of bottom to Wray’s Landing, now a part of Lake 
Manawa. They were led by the Father. His feet were 
wrapped in rags and had been all during the bitter win- 
ter. The steamer in trying to effect a landing capsized 
and sank, all supplies being lost! Only four articles 
were salvaged from the wreckage, a hand-saw, a plow, 
a pair of boots and a jug of wine. 

DeSmet says he used the saw to complete the fort 
for his use and the boots were taken for covering of 
his feet. The plow was used to plow for gardens and 
the jug of wine is presumed to have been taken for 
sacramental purpose at the mission. DeSmet is silent 
on this. 

Behind the mission and higher on the bluff was the 
cemetery. In after years it was destroyed and the 
ground used partly for street building and for the erec- 
tion of Pierce street school. In the graveyard DeSmet 
performed the last rites for many. Among them were 
Billy Caldwell and Williamette, whose bones were re- 
moved to the Catholic cemetery and today bear the 
simple marking of “Indians.” 

Twice while here, Father DeSmet was able to keep 
the Sioux from attacking the Pottawattamie, but he 
was not able to keep them from killing hunting parties 
of Pottawattamies sent north and into the Boyer river 
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valley, considered Sioux grounds. Hunting parties 
had to pass through the lands used by the Winnebago 
and they were none too friendly. General Dodge said 
that his camp on the Simons run, while surveying for 
the M. & M. Ry., was constantly harassed by the Win- 
nebagos. The Winnebagos were at that time living 
along the Pigeon creek, in the vicinity of Bibees camp, 
about three miles distant from General Dodge’s camp. 
Later the Winnebagos were living on Detrow’s Island, 
where the writer saw them in 1884. 

During the time of Sheriff O’Neal’s term, a white 
man named McIntosh and a half-breed named Bozo 
(probably a nickname) were arrested and charged 
with the theft of a cow, the property of Mr. Detrow. 
They were unable to give bond and languished in jail 
awaiting trial. It was a long and hot summer and an 
election year. It seems that the white man was tall 
and nervous, while the Indian was the short one of the 
pair. Day after day the tall man paced the cell, ever 
and anon inquiring the time. The laconic reply was 
always the same. It was a cutting jibe and as sar- 
castic as any Indian was capable of making: “It’s time 
to milk.” 

Eventually, after months in jail, the politicians in 
the face of a coming election decided to free the rascals 
in order to be sure of some doubtful votes in Boomer 
township. They gave as a justifiable reason, that the 
punishment was fully long enough, as the critter was 
valued at less than twenty dollars, therefore not a 
penitentiary offense. 

Facep DAaNcER Many TIMES 


Father DeSmet, though his life was often endan- 
gered while serving here, never once faltered in the 
explicit faith and trust in God. One night, cold and 
bitter, a squaw came to his cottage and demanded pro- 
tection from her husband, who was on a drunken spree. 
Closely behind the fleeing squaw came the husband 
armed with a tomahawk. The Father at once opened 
the door and admitted the squaw and then knelt in 
prayer. When the angered Indian saw him in kneel- 
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ing posture, he hesitated. He feared the Black Robe 
whose “Medicine” was wrought by prayer. It was long 
enough for the Father to decide upon his next move. 
This was for the squaw to place the infant upon his 
bed and for her to also kneel. This was too much for 
the angered Indian and he turned away in disgust. He 
wanted to fight and when he found them in humble 
prayer and offering no resistance, he sought a more fer- 
tile field. He was found the next day just alive, hav- 
ing been severely beaten. Who it was that accommo- 
dated the fighter is not stated. 

Two weeks after the sinking of the boat another hove 
in sight, and again the grand rush. This time the sup- 
plies were plentiful and everyone ate his fill. It was 
the first substantial meal the Father had eaten for two 
months. During February, before, he made a long and 
tedious trip to the village of Big Foot and had eaten of 
buffalo meat and venison, corn pone and hominy, cook- 
ed in the fat of buffalo. It was washed down with cold 
water taken from beneath the ice of Indian creek be- 
low Lewis, Iowa. On his return he trudged through 
the deep snow along the Indian trail, afterward follow- 
ed by the Mormons, and slept out in the open, one 
night in Tompkin’s grove, mentioned elsewhere. The 
next morning he ate the last of the food given to him 
by the Big Foot tribe and trudged onward toward the 
mission. He had to spend one more night in the open 
and reached the mission in the late afternoon of the 
fourth day. Fortunately the weather moderated and 
he suffered no frost bites, though he was poorly clad. 

Father DeSmet abandoned this field for a mission in 
Kansas, but it was not for long ere he was sent on a 
greater mission which took him all through the vast 
west and among the hostile Indians. He was called 
Black Robe and peacemaker among the Indians. He 
did more to keep peace among the hostile tribes than 
the U.S. army, which he often served and received no 
pay. 

When the marker in his memory was dedicated a 
few years ago, one of the attending Jesuit priests pres- 
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ent was one who acted as altar boy in the Catholic 
church of Omaha, where DeSmet said mass. From St. 
Louis, all across the country to the Pacific coast, are 
markers for this man and his deeds. There are streams, 
towns and places of education all named for the Black 
Robe. Over his grave in St. Louis is a simple monu- 
ment marking the resting place, and not far away that 
of Father Veright, whom Capt. Joseph LaBarge ex- 
humed at the mouth of the Boyer and freighted to St. 
Louis over the protest of the passengers who were 
afraid that the dreadful yellow fever germs might 
again prevail. The elder Father was buried in a 
wooden casket hewn from a cottonwood log and sealed 
with pitch. This down boat captained by LaBarge car- 
ried a vast amount of gold taken in Montana and those 
interested were afraid that it would be lost or stolen 
before they arrived at St. Louis. Every delay, such as 
exhuming of a body and stopping to refuel, was a 
source of worry and anxiety. See for confirmation the 
Life of Captain LaBarge. The Black Robe and the 
captain were the best of friends. It is regretted that 
so few of the facts of DeSmet’s time at Council Bluffs 
are recorded. 


Itupka’s Grave? 


On page 202, Bulletin 77, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, is shown a picture of an Otoe village on 
the Buffalo creek in Nebraska, taken in 1819. This 
was the home of Itupka, a warrior. Twenty years of 
war and hunting had injured his health. The expo- 
sure weakened his constitution and affected his lungs. 
He had tuberculosis. The Medicine Man gave him 
hot and cold baths. He grew worse. 

Near the creek an ill-improvised vat was made. It 
consisted of a pit over which a small tent was pitched. 
It was filled with water and hot stones were tossed 
into the water to heat it. The patient was dowsed into 
the hot water first and then taken and tossed into the 
cold water of the creek. So says the Reverend Merril, 
a missionary among the tribe in 1819. 
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Chief Elk Horn was the Otoe to whom Lewis and 
Clark gave a medal, the likeness of Jefferson. Itupka 
was his younger brother. At the death of the chief, 
Itupka became the owner of the medal. 

The long winter of 1819-1820 had come to a close. 
April was now nearing the end. The meadow larks 
were singing. Yellow-headed blackbirds were in the 
willows and the horses of the village were grazing laz- 
ily on the young and tender grass. 

It was an ideal springtime. Then it is said, youth 
turns to romance and in fancy idealizes his compan- 
ion to be. Itupka was some better but the dreaded 
cough hung like a bloodsucker to a turtle. He walked 
and lay in the sunshine on the sunny side of his tent. 
The ultra violet rays seemed to warm his soul. He 
prayed fervently to the Great Wakonda for strength— 
strength that he might make a trip across the prairie 
some twenty-five miles to again see his sweetheart, Lit- 
tle Deer, in the camp of Bad Heart opposite the trad- 
ing post of Manuel Lisa. 

One morning after an April shower, the sun broke 
through the clouds in all its blazoned glory. The 
clouds slowly dissolved and the sky became clear and 
it was warm. Itupka chose a stout stick to help his 
progress as he trekked across the long stretch of prairie. 
Ever and anon he sat down to rest. He arrived at the 
Lisa trading post at sundown. He was given food and 
a place to sleep. 

Would morning never come, thought Itupka. He 
was very anxious. He was so near, yet had the dan- 
gerous part of the trip to make. Crossing the Mis- 
souri river in a dug-out skiff requires skill and strength. 
Could he make it? Again he called upon the Great 
Wakonda. The sun was peeping over the walls of the 
bluffs on the Iowa side. He climbed into the skiff and 
set it adrift. 

When he reached the midstream and the current, his 
strength failed. Despite his efforts the current was 


carrying him down stream. He gave up and lay back 
to rest. 
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Little Deer on the Iowa shore was watching. She 
took a bull boat and raced after the drifting dugout. She 
caught the skiff and tediously towed it ashore. They 
were a mile below the Bad Heart village. She made 
Itupka comfortable and went to the village for a horse 
and travois. When she had him safely in the tent of 
her father, she placed him in her bed and brought some 
warm broth. Itupka drank it and lay back and pre- 
sently fell asleep. Soon he awakened with a fit of 
coughing. Blood streamed from his mouth. A hem- 
orrhage of the lungs had taken place. Itupka sensed 
his life was fast passing. 

“Little Deer, come close,” he whispered. “I go, you 
stay. I go to meet the Wakonda. I go to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds.” Then in his native tongue he said, 
“Thata” and gasped the last breath. It was “Goodbye.” 

The writer opened a rock lined grave on the Al 
Riche farm three miles north of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
The mortuary offerings were three arrowheads, a small 
clay pot and a bronze medal with the likeness of 
Thomas Jefferson. Could this be the grave of Itupka? 
Archeology is sometimes a mystic thing. The slab 
rocks for this grave were transported fully three miles 
from the site of the old lime kilns in Lime Kiln Hollow. 
There are very few rock lined graves in this territory 
and those that exist are the work of the Cherokees. 
East of Loveland Doctors Stanliff and Stageman open- 
ed a mound that contained one rocklined grave. This 
is in the vicinity where the Woodland Culture held ten- 
ure in the past. They later moved ten miles south and 
remained along the North Pigeon creek for a few years. 
They were succeeded by the Cherokees and last by the 
Winnebagos under Chief Mud Turtle. 


Grandma Kellogg’s Indian Suitor 


I pondered just how I would caption this story, for 
it has more than one feature. First, it deals with a 
near crime and a plucky pioneer woman. Second, it 
tells of a loyal husband and about the prairie chickens 
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that are now nearly extinct in western Iowa. I like 
to write stories of Indians when the parties interview- 
ed are known for truth and veracity. 

Mrs. Ed. Wilson, living in the famous Pony creek 
district of Mills county, told this story concerning her 
grandmother. Mrs. Wilson is a very dramatic story 
teller. She emphasized and stressed the tenseness of 
each move made by the attacker, and her grandmo- 
ther’s offensive, or counter action. 

The heroine grandmother, pioneer, with her hus- 
band, James Kellogg, bought their land for $1.25 per 
acre. The deed was signed by President James K. 
Polk. They built a one-room log house, with a fire 
place and crane, tongs and andirons. On the hearth 
of the fireplace grandma had a handmade rag rug. It 
took hours of labor to make it. This rug and some 
calico curtains at the windows are the only decora- 
tions. On the chimney was hanging an almanac which 
cost twenty-five cents. The only book in the house 
was the Book of all Books. This was read constantly, 
for they were devout Christians, living many miles 
from any “meeting house.” 

Ed. Kellogg owned a single-barrel, percussion cap, 
shotgun. In spare time he often hunted along the Mis- 
souri river bluffs. There were yet a few deer, a few 
wild turkeys, and occasionally he found an elk. The 
prairie cock and hen were plentiful, and he never re- 
turned empty-handed. 

One nice warm November day he went along the 
bluffs to see if he could find and shoot some prairie 
chickens. Grandma, in anticipation of his return, kept 
a kettle of water boiling, so she would have it to scald 
the birds for plucking. 

The door of the cabin was wide open, to freshen it 
up a bit. She went about her work humming a tune. 
Presently she heard footsteps. She thought it was Ed. 
and he would be laden with chickens. Upon looking 
up, however, she saw instead an ugly pox-marked 
Pottawattamie Indian, who strode in without the usual 
Indian salutation of “How!” 
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He said: “Injun want white squaw. Me come for you.” 

Grandma said: “Get out of here before I sic the dog 
on you.” 

The Indian advanced, drawing a long sharp knife, 
hoping to intimidate her. Mrs. Kellogg ran around 
the table in the center of the room, swung the crane 
out, and grabbed the iron kettle, which by now was 
filed with steaming hot water. She swung it in such 
a manner that the scalding water splashed on his moc- 
casins. In the language of today: he received a “hot 
foot.” That was enough to cause the Indian to retreat. 
He fled out the door and soon disappeared into the 
woods. She yelled, “Sic ’em Tiger” to the vicious half- 
breed hound. The dog, however, ran around the house 
in the opposite direction from the one the Indian had 
taken. The dog was untrained. Any high pitch of 
voice he understood to mean that he was the reason for 
the trouble. That meant he must make himself scarce 
for the time being. All this was before the Pottawat- 
tamie Indians were removed to Kansas. 

Some place in this tale the Star iron kettle should 
be described. It had a sliding lid and the star on the 
lid was cast at the time of making. It held a full gal- 
lon of water, and when full, weighed eighteen pounds. 
Very few of these exist today outside of museums. 
They are relics of the past, like the spinning wheels, 
ox yokes, Conestoga wagons, and many other things of 
pioneer days. 

The prairie chickens Ed. Kellogg shot that day must 
not be forgotten. He had three. The hound dog stole 
one of them and ran into the woods and ate it. The 
dog died with a full stomach, because he was shot as 
he came back toward the house licking his chops. 


Horse Thief Hollow 


In a box canyon in Oak Township, Mills county, are 
the remains of five caves where horse thieves lived 
and stabled horses. After some camouflaging the 
horses were sold to the Mormon Emigrants, Oregon 
Trailers and California gold rushers. 
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The first cave on the left as one enters, to be seen to- 
day, has part side wall and the entire back. Here vis- 
itors have carved their names. Further along, as one 
travels up the winding canyon, are four more of ves- 
tigial evidence and an almost filled well site. 

The story of the deeds of the thieves was told to 
the writer by Mr. Mead whose farm adjoins the land 
upon which are located the caves. Mr. Mead is a very 
peculiar man, very reticent about personality, but over- 
zealous in relating the story of the cave. For the above 
reason I refrain from quoting him, preferring to tell 
the story of the caves from what others have said. 

The last person to inhabit one of the caves was 
Adam Fernow, a Pawnee Indian. This was twenty 
years ago. Upon being told the place was once the 
home of horse thieves he began to pack his traps and 
clothing and rubber boots. When he had these se- 
curely tied to the saddle he headed for Nebraska via 
the Douglas street bridge. “Ugh,” he said, “Me move, 
me no like law to think me horse thief.” He had been 
trapping muskrats, skunks, ’coon and ’possum. Two 
hours later I saw him on Broadway astride his horse 
with his traps clanking at the saddle side. 

A little later I met the Pawnee Indian at Spaulding, 
Nebraska, where he was building a house of the ready 
cut variety. In 1927 we boarded at the same place and 
played pitch almost every night for pastime. He had 
been sent from Geneva, the Indian School, where he 
learned the carpenter trade. He is a fine cabinet maker. 

One hundred and four years have elapsed since the 
horse thieves were active in this vicinity. The last one 
was hung by being placed upon a mule with a rope 
around his neck, then the mule was led from beneath 
the thief. The Smith and Wesson revolver the thief 
owned is now the property of a Sears Roebuck em- 
ployee, who does not want his name given. Upon open- 
ing the gun handle he found a twenty dollar paper bill. 
George S. Wright had a duplicate of the gun. This sort 
of historical data is very interesting, but it falls out of 
the category of Indian Stories which I prefer to write. 


Pioneer Church Fathers 


By N. TyERNAGEL 


The church of the first congregation in this section, 
the St. Petri Lutheran church, was erected in 1865, a 
little over one mile east of Story City, Iowa. The lo- 
cation was beautiful, with picturesque forest and 
stream on the west and the rolling sweep of the prairie 
on the east. People would come here to worship regu- 
larly from distances up to fifteen miles or more. 

The first resident pioneer pastor, the Rev. Nils Am- 
lund, who served this congregation, drove across 
country sixty miles northwest to Badger, or thirty 
miles south to Ballard Grove and other distant places, 
to serve scattered congregations. He visited the sick 
and administered the sacraments in remote districts, 
covering a territory with the necessary ministrations 
which now require the care of dozens of resident min- 
isters. He employed oxen, horses, or his own legs in 
his comings and goings, and necessarily spent much 
time and energy in reaching the different destinations. 

What faith and fortitude he must have possessed to 
enable him to withstand the rigors of climate and the 
privations attendant upon such strenuous service! What 
an example of zeal and patience to us in our comfort- 
loving age when we demur at the least inconvenience, 
and term it quite a hardship if we soil our shoes in 
crossing the yard to our waiting sedans bound for 
church or the sick-room! 

To commemorate the church as well as Pastor Am- 
lund’s faithful services in this section, it has been pro- 
posed that a suitable memorial be placed on the origi- 
nal church site. The lasting, uplifting result of the 
pioneer church activity is the church’s real monument 
it is true; but a tangible memorial in stone, with the 
church’s name and that of its pastor and of each char- 
ter member ‘inscribed thereon, would serve as a re- 
minder to future generations of the work done here 
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by these noble advance guards of frontier civilization. 
The earliest of these pioneers had come here by the 
year 1855, and for ten years religious services were 
held in private homes, or the Sheldahi schoolhouse. 

Church customs of yore differed in some respects 
from those of the present; and we assume that some 
mention of these matters will be of interest. The bro- 
thers Kittelson were the first regularly installed “lead- 
singers” during the services in the old pioneer church. 
They assumed positions side by side facing the congre- 
gation, intoned the melodies and led the hymn-sing- 
ing throughout the service. Four-part singing had as 
yet not come into vogue. The singing of the melody 
in unison, with the voices of men and women blending 
in perfect measure, had its own peculiar charm in 
marked contrast to harmonized vocal renderings, or to 
those in which musical instruments play a part. It 
may be noted in oratorios and other productions, when 
voices combine in unified melodic utterance, such order 
produces an incomparable intensity of tonal effect. 

The hymns sung by the old-timers were among the 
very finest the world has produced, harking back 
largely to the time of great spiritual stress and trial 
during the Reformation in northern Europe and Eng- 
land. “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” by Martin 
Luther, often designated as the greatest hymn of Christ- 
endom, ranked high among the many fine hymns fre- 
quently sung of old. The more rapid ballad tempo of 
the lighter church melodies of a later era had as yet 
scarcely made itself known. The unhurried, soulful 
renditions of the uplifting hymns of old expressed a 
far greater depth of religious fervor than do many 
lively tunes of worship introduced later. 

An Orcan First Usep in CourcH 


After the Kittelsons came Hans Dale, whose splen- 
did tenor rang full-throated and clear, and who guided 
the congregational singing with taste and precision. He 
was regarded as a pillar in the musical development of 
the community. 


After a number of years an organ was installed in 
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the old church, which was eventually moved to Story 
City. Gustav Amlund, a nephew of the Rev. Nils Am- 
lund, was the first regular organist in these parts. He 
performed on the new reed organ placed in the church 
gallery, thus providing instrumental support to the 
singing of the congregation. Though his fingers were 
mainly occupied in grasping his blacksmith sledge, they 
were yet supple enough to manipulate the organ keys. 
Mr. Dale took his position by the organ, and besides 
singing as usual, led the mixed choir. 

In former times church finances were managed some- 
what differently from present methods. Money raised 
for church purposes generally came in through a fairly 
equable contribution levy according to individual 
means. Funds were rarely raised by means of such 
devices as bazaars, socials, suppers, dinners, lotteries, 
or entertainments. As a consequence the minister was 
not overtaxed with tasks of this or that kind which 
scarcely concerned his work proper, and was there- 
fore able to devote his full time to the preparation of 
his sermons and the spiritual care of his flock. 

It is only right to record that some of the forefathers 
of the present generation were not always overprompt 
in paying their yearly church dues, and the member 
who was appointed collector enjoyed the thankless 
task of having to use all his powers of persuasion to 
convince each delinquent that his acknowledged 
share of expenses was really needed. No, it cannot 
be said that the pioneer fathers were all of them as 
generous in such matters as could have been wished; 
yet when we note what they accomplished in common 
in things of church and state, it behooves us to look 
well to our own achievements by comparison. 

During those years there were no societies within 
the church organization, with the exception of the 
Ladies’ Aid. The women heeded the admonition: 
“Come early, stay late,’ and formed quilting bees, 
knitted stockings, or did sewing. My mother’s quilt- 
ing frames were, no doubt, the busiest bits of utility 
that were lent around these parts. The long-suffering 
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husband would be sent to our house by his thrifty wife 
to bring these frames, and after much conversational 
circumlocution would finally blurt out his errand as if 
half ashamed. However, when in due time he discov- 
ered a new quilt—often as not a newly-sold Ladies’ 
Aid product—decorating his bed he forgot any pos- 
sible humiliation he might have suffered on account of 
the one-time borrowing, and contentedly snuggled un- 
derneath it. 

Less self-conscious than the quilting-frame conveyor 
was an old neighbor woman who would knit indus- 
triously while on the way to visit her friends, or in go- 
ing to meetings of the Ladies’ Aid. Sometimes she was 
seen with an enormously long stocking in its last stages 
of development dangling perilously close to the ground 
as she walked. Our worthy pioneer mothers reserved 
no part of the proceeds of their handiwork for the local 
church, but unselfishly donated all in the interests of 
missionary activities among the heathen. They found 
that the more they gave to the cause of the missions, 
the more of blessedness would accrue to the congrega- 
tion both materially and spiritually. Their example is 
a lesson to us. 

Were the conversations reported of those good dames 
as they sat with needle and thimble in hand, at work 
on the warmth-giving comforters, or daintily piecing 
wedding-quilts, sewing and hemstitching, there would 
be material of interest to fill a large volume. 

PERSONAL CONTROVERSIES DEVELOPED 


There were those of the pioneers that were rather 
militant, even overbearing, but it behooves us not to 
question their sincerity. During a churchly discussion 
one of them countered the opinion of a young oppon- 
ent by saying: “Does it amount to anything what you 
think?” However, the apparent jibe need not neces- 
sarily be construed as malevolent and uncharitable, 
though admittedly not a spur to continued participa- 
tion in discussion by the younger element. 

At a certain church meeting the pastor had occasion 
to assemble two opposing factions in separate groups 
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and happened to designate to a position on the left 
those with whom he disagreed. Immediately a mem- 
ber of this faction intimated that he chose these posi- 
tions advisedly so as to stigmatize them by Scriptural 
inference as expressed in Matthew 25, 33: “And He 
shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on 
the left.” Thus during the warmth of controversy 
many an ill-considered phrase slipped out, which in 
calmer moments would be heartily regretted, but alas! 
not so easily effaced from memory. 

The peace-pipe smoke of the Indian represented his 
greatest luxury and indicated also a rite of religious 
significance; but when in a certain manner of emula- 
tion some among the whites chewed tobacco and spat 
on the floor of the sanctuary of God during services, 
it seemed undevotional or at least unworthy of the 
time and place. Later when, to promote cleanliness, 
there were posted on the gallery pillars of certain 
churches placards reading: “No Tobacco Spitting!” 
these warnings seemed no more becoming to their en- 
vironment than the inscriptions disfiguring the noble 
columns of the cathedral at Cologne—inscriptions bid- 
ding all and sundry to beware of pickpockets! 

Aside from the tobacco offense there were other 
shortcomings among the church-goers of old, such, for 
instance, as the all too common practice of rigorously 
excluding fresh air during services, especially in mid- 
winter. It happened not infrequently that persons 
fainted in church and had to be taken outside to re- 
vive. It was realized that fresh air was good on such 
occasions, but no one seemed to think of it as belong- 
ing inside of a house, much less a church. Fortunately 
our pioneer ancestors builded better than they knew, 
for the log-houses were often rather well provided 
with chinks through which a little outdoor air might 
enter; and the windows were not air-proof. These 
tiny openings together with the roaring fire and the 
ample draft in the wood-stove, set moving stagnant 
air and drew in life-giving oxygen. 

In going to church on a winter’s day the feet of those 
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who had driven a considerable distance were often 
numbed with cold; but the church-floor proved no re- 
storer of circulation for it, too, was cold, having ab- 
sorbed little or no, heat from the stove which was 
scarcely warm itself when services began. The cold 
feet continued cold while the head soon swam from 
vitiated air and the smell of moth-balls and tobacco. 

The pulpit’ stood high and dry, and the warmth 
lacking in the lower strata made itself felt about the 
minister’s head, causing him to perspire and feel dis- 
comfort from the lack of oxygen. Despite these and 
other material drawbacks the Word was gladly heard 
and the Sunday gathering was the important event of 
the week. 


Acoustic SYSTEM REVERSED 


As to church interiors of that and even a later period, 

the excellent Athenian acoustic system was reversed. 
These ancients placed the speaker’s stand facing the 
rising tiers of seats, so that all could more easily hear 
the orator since sound travels the more readily up- 
wards; and the listeners could see the one who address- 
ed them without any awkward head-tilting or neck- 
stretching, while he on his part could naturally and 
appropriately direct his gaze somewhat upward. 

The church benches of pioneer days were made of 
heavy boards or of planks, but no one complained; and 
in fact they would probably have objected to cushioned 
seats, opera chairs, or the like, as too pretentious in a 
place of worship. In the humble and hardy spirit of 
the Pilgrim fathers they perhaps felt that true spirit- 
ual meekness was best expressed in surroundings of 
material simplicity. 

Awkward misfortune befell a later worshiper in one 
of the old churches as he was leaving his place at end 
of the service. The old fashioned benches were fas- 
tened to the floor with rectangular iron brackets, and 
as our friend stepped out into the aisle one of his “tooth- 
pick” shoes caught in a loosened bracket with the re- 


* The beautifully wrought pulpit and altar piece was fashioned 
by the Rev. Amlund himself who was an expert cabinet maker. 
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sult that he pitched headlong to the floor. He was con- 
siderably stunned and, being unable to rise as quickly 
as he had fallen, he had opportunity meanwhile to hear 
some very personal remarks. Many necks were craned 
to obtain a glimpse of him in this unfortunate pose, 
and commiserating expressions such as “Do you know 
the poor fellow?” and “What ails him, anyhow?” were 
freely uttered. He found it exceedingly distasteful to 
figure in a role of this kind, so gathered up his legs 
with all speed and left the assemblage amid a barrage 
of comment and enquiring glances. 

In some of the early churches the gallery stairs had 
been considerably worn away, wash-board pattern, 
from much use. A certain gentleman had struggled 
up some old dilapidated stairs at a church-wedding in 
mid-winter and, upon turning to look back and forget- 
ting there was ice on his heels, suddenly slid down- 
ward with much clatter and with his Prince Albert 
coat-tails flying. Decidedly upset, he found himself 
squatting in the midst of a bevy of happy bridesmaids 
who tittered in chorus at his mishap, thus completing 
his discomfiture. 

The pioneer dog loved to accompany the family to 
church, with the result that often during worship in- 
side there were canine encounters outside. Being 
used to freedom of the home, some of the dogs, when 
seeing anybody and everybody enter the church felt 
that they, too, might trot along. A man was stationed 
at the entrance to guard against their taking such liber- 
ties. Sometimes a rascally cur would slip in unnoticed 
and, if it must be told, the faces of the worshippers 
were not inexpressive of mirth when the dog-catcher 
appeared in pursuit to grab and eject his yelping vic- 
tim. 

On Sunday as one of the my brothers was entering 
the vestibule, the little fellow found himself unexpect- 
edly astride the back of a big, strange dog. The in- 
trusive visitor in making way for himself bored his 
muzzle between the boy’s legs, took him on, unwill- 
ingly enough for both, but bore his unwanted burden 
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swiftly down the aisle to the very altar, much to the 
embarrassment of the kidnapped rider. 

Parochial school was held in the early days after the 
regular terms of the public school year were over— 
these generally lasted six months—and would continue 
for weeks, even months. Many of the old-timers will 
remember Halvor Larson Mathre, how unselfishly he 
devoted himself to this unremunerative work, and with 
what zeal he embraced the opportunity to guide the 
children in his earnest, loving way. 


CuriIsTIAN Farrah EXEMPLIFIED 


It took men with Christian faith and love sufficient 
to forget in large measure their own material interests 
to engage in such a poorly paid occupation. They, how- 
ever, received a greater reward than worldly success 
can give, for they brought the Scriptures and principles 
of Christian living before the young, thus exerting a 
power for good, the ultimate blessings and benefits of 
which no man can measure or compute. 

Besides Mathre other capable early teachers were: 
Flokketvedt, Hovland, Augestad, and Berven. Auge- 
stad was a veritable giant among his fellows and could 
have withstood Farmer Burns, perhaps. But he pre- 
ferred to apply himself to the service of the Lord in 
rightly leading the “little lambs,” as he fondly called 
the children. Though they loved him, the lambs were 
sometimes little imps, as the following will show. 

He used to tramp for miles from his rather distant 
prairie home to and from school every day. He was a 
new-comer from overseas and had a supply of enorm- 
ous woolen stockings of Norwegian make and unusual 
length, that had to be changed twice a day because 
of the deep, dewey prairie-grass he waded through. 
These mammoth hose were hung in the windows to 
dry. Will anyone blame his charges greatly if the 
temptation to put pieces of coal or other choice tid-bits 
into them proved too strong to be resisted? Augestad, 
possessing a saving sense of humor, showed no displeas- 
ure, but patted his property till the captive grasshop- 
pers and other accumulated content, dropped out. He 
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did not frown on play, well knowing that innocent fun 
may well go hand in hand with seriousness, each in its 
place. He encouraged the children to look bright and 
pleasant and not to assume the hang-dog look when he 
sought to instill in their hearts understanding of God 
and His attributes. His way of teaching was both kind 
and persuasive, and aroused alertness and attention. 

May the work of Augestad and his co-laborers re- 
main a permanent memory in the annals of our com- 
munity! And it is well to hold in continued, grateful 
esteem the pioneer patrons in memory of their earnest 
efforts for good in behalf of school and church. 


Louis Kossuth Once in Des Moines 


A giant hall for the shouting and singing is being 
built in Des Moines, the capital of Iowa, and many 
houses of historic interest are being torn down to ac- 
commodate its erection. This is the once fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, the Fourth Street area. There is a jog 
in Fourth street right at the top of the hill and there 
stood the spacious home of Dr. A. Y. Rawson, where 
U. S. Senator Charles Rawson was born and reared. 

Ora Williams says that he never passed that old 
house without calling to mind a certain event. As a 
young reporter, he was sent by “Ret” Clarkson to get 
an interview for the Iowa State Register with a distin- 
guished man then being entertained by Dr. Rawson. 

Dr. Rawson and his visitor sat on the porch and Wil- 
liams asked questions. The visitor was General Louis 
Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot, then on tour of 
America to arouse interest in the effort of the Hun- 
garians to achieve freedom from Austrian rule. He 
spoke in many cities, aroused intense enthusiasm, se- 
cured funds and bought military equipment for his 


home patriots. 


Oriental Music Boxes in Iowa 
By Mary Lou PirLick 


Give an American a stone slab engraved with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and he would probably shrug his 
shoulders in bewilderment. Let a Scotchman attempt 
to interpret some intricate Chinese script; or a Java- 
nese native a page of an English newspaper, and he 
would be more than slightly puzzled. But let an Egyp- 
tian play a melody on his reed flute, and the modern 
American might mistake it for a theme from a Stra- 
vinsky composition. Music as a means of communica- 
tion is universal, as adequately attested to by a collec- 
tion of musical instruments on exhibit at the Daven- 
port Public Museum. 


Surrounded by stuffed white owls and colonial spin- 
ning wheels, the collection stems from the four corners 
of the world. From Java comes a bamboo percussion 
instrument consisting of a hollow bamboo reed, ap- 
proximately twelve inches long and two inches in di- 
ameter. Two more reeds, one the size of the first and 
the other half as large, are perpendicularly inserted in 
its slots and secured by a bamboo frame. When shaken, 
the two perpendicular reeds vibrate in the slots, pro- 
ducing a hollow, rattling sound. The smaller reed vi- 
brates an octave higher than the larger. 


A Chinese drum was given to the museum by Dr. 
Slack, through the Koehler estate. Heavy rawhide is 
fastened to the twelve-inch-in-diameter cylinder by 
hand-wrought metal nails. A work of pictorial art as 
well as a musical instrument, the rawhide is exquisitely 
engraved with birds in oriental pastels delicately re- 
sembling modern abstract art. 


In reference to the instruments of the Orient, it is 
well to recall that Oriental music is essentially melodic 
and seldom adds a second part or an accompaniment in 
chords, as does the harmonic music of the Occident, a 
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fact which probably accounts for the unusual instru- 
ments 

Also from China comes a “sho,” or cluster-flute. 
Given to the museum in 1925 by C. E. Russell, the in- 
strument consists of a black-lacquered bowl about the 
size of a teacup, from which projects a mouthpiece tip- 
ped in ivory. Inserted perpendicularly into holes in 
the top of the bowl are seventeen hollow reeds varying 
in length from eight inches to twelve inches. At the 
base of each reed is a tiny hole over which the player 
may place his fingertip to stop the sound. 

An Egyptian flute, purchased in Abydos, Egypt, in 
1896, consists of two parallel hollow reeds, each a foot 
long and bound together with cord. The musician blows 
into the ends of the reeds and places his fingers over 
one or more holes in each reed to produce various tones. 

A Scottish flute similar to that from Egypt was given 
to the museum by Elizabeth Putnam in 1903. Instead 
of two reeds, however, two hollow cylinders of heavy 
wood are bound together with metal bands. There 
are seven holes in each cylinder over which the player 
may place his fingertips to stop the flow of air and pro- 
duce various tones, as in the Egyptian flute and the 
Chinese “sho.” 

A “pipa” or pear-shaped guitar, from Peking, China, 
is made of teakwood. About three feet long, the flat 
soundboard secures twelve ivory-tipped ebony frets 
over which pass four strings. The curved scroll of the 
neck is decorated with inlays of bone engraved with 
oriental flowers and intricate Chinese script. The ma- 
hogany pegs which adjust the length of the strings are 
also tipped with ivory and intricately carved. The 
“pipa,” bearing close resemblance to the American 
mandolin, was given to the museum by C. A. Ficke, one 
of Davenport’s earliest attorneys who, with his wife, 
traveled around the world some three or four times. 

A Japanese “koto,” from the early Tokugawa dynasty 
of the seventeenth century, was obtained by C. E. Rus- 
sell in 1925. It consists of a hollow soundboard with a 
flat back and curved top. Only about a foot wide, thir- 
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teen strings run its full five-foot length over inverted 
u-shaped frets. The instrument is played by means of 
ivory picks on the thumb and second finger of the 
right hand, while the left hand regulates the length of 
the strings as on the violin. 

Also from Japan comes a three-string musical instru- 
ment with a cylindrical sounding box covered with 
silver-colored snakeskin. It has movable ivory frets 
over which the three gut strings pass and are fastened 
to an ornately carved scroll. 

The “Tan ch’in” is a two-string violin from Manda- 
lay, Burma. Its bowl-shaped sounding box is a dried, 
hollow gourd worn brown with time and use. Its teak- 
wood neck is about three feet long, securing the two 
strings which pass over ivory-tipped frets to dual pegs 
which pass through the upper end of the neck. 

From the Occidental world is an Irish harp given to 
the museum by a Davenport antique shop when it went 
out of business some years ago. About four feet high 
the dark mahogany harp is constructed much like the 
gold harp of the contemporary concert stage, although 
the Irish harp has no pedals to regulate the length of 
the strings and little decoration. The only ornament 
is a knob resembling a drawer handle atop the hollow 
sounding box. 

“To Julia Smith Duncan from dear Mother, 1848,” 
is written in flowing script with faded brown ink inside 
a music box. The worn label is also inscribed with se- 
lections played by the intricate mechanism inside: 

FRENCH SONGS— 

Triste Valse d’Elise 

Belle Galoppe, No. 5 Nouvelle 
ENcLIsH SONGS— 

Draw the Sword, Scotland 

O Give Me Back My Loyal Steed 

The box itself is about a foot long and of burnished, 
scarred wood. A heavy iron key winds the mechan- 
ism, which consists of a rotating metal cylinder bear- 
ing pinhead metal projections struck by a row of tiny 
metal needles fastened to the side of the box. The end 
product is a delicate, tinkling sound. 
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Perhaps the Chinese drum could not adequately sub- 
stitute for the tympani in the percussion section of a 
modern symphony, nor could the “koto” in the string 
section take the place of the cello; but each of the 
above instruments represents well the people and cul- 
ture of its respective country and resounds its melody 
in the symphony of man’s communication of his 
thoughts. 


The Big Dexter Boulder 


Some of the huge granite blocks constituting the wa- 
ter-table cap of the foundation of the Iowa state capi- 
tol at Des Moines have a slightly reddish shade, while 
the most are gray, particularly the larger ones. These 
reddish stone blocks were secured by the contractor 
when a shortage of the right stones was discovered. 
The granite used in the construction of this magnifi- 
cent Iowa edifice mostly came from New Hampshire. 

How to match the stone already set without too much 
delay was a question. It was solved by information re- 
ceived that out in a farm pasture near Dexter, Iowa, 
was a huge granite boulder as large as a haystack, and 
of light shade. On examination by the contractor and 
Roger Finkbine, the superintendent of construction, 
the material was found to be excellent and the shade 
or color only slightly off from that of the material al- 
ready in place. 

A group of competent stone-cutters with hoisting 
equipment journeyed to Dexter and went to work upon 
the granite boulder, which had been deposited on the 
prairie by one of the glaciers in a previous age. Quickly 
the desired additional blocks were fashioned and hauled 
to Des Moines, meeting the needs of the contractor in 
completion of the water-table of the capitol structure. 

These reddish stones can be spotted today in the cap 
tier of the capitol foundation—some here and some 
there, usually the smaller sized blocks, and clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the original gray stones shipped from 
the east. 


lowa People and Events... 


Brookhart’s Interest in Russia 


First engrossed in the study of co-operative institu- 
tions in this country, Senator Smith W. Brookhart of 
Iowa became interested in those that flourished in 
Denmark and in 1923 made an extended tour of Europe 
visiting that country, also Russia and the Balkan coun- 
tries. On his return he was loud in his praise of the 
Russian people and their way of life and expressed 
fear that their success in farming would enable them 
to monopolize the European grain market, contributing 
thereby to the ruination of the American farmer, who 
would be deprived of an export market for surplus 
grain. 

Edwin T. Meredith, the Iowa member of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and publisher of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, criticized Brookhart severely, saying: 

There is a conspiracy to misrepresent and discourage the 
farmer. Just what lies back of this pernicious scheme re- 
mains to be seen, but one of the big purposes is to make poli- 
tical capital out of this deceit which can be used to the selfish 
advantage of those taking part in it. 

If Senator Brookhart were half as anxious to get the true 
facts as he is the so-called “virtues” of the Soviet government, 
we might accept his judgment as coming in good faith. 

Every time Brookhart or anyone else seeks to lead the Ameri- 
ean public into believing that the American farmer is ruined, 
when such is not the fact, he is destroying the credit of the 
farmer and his integrity as a businessman, just as false rumors 
maliciously or selfishly circulated may start a run on a sound 
bank. It is time to deflate this falsehood. 

Brookhart in turn denounced Meredith in speeches 
and insisted that Russian export of grain to other Euro- 
pean countries would bring prices down, but said that 
“American farmers will give the Russians a fair deal, 
no matter how their bigger harvest affects us,” citing 
that “the steel trust sells remuneratively at home while 
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meeting competition with big cuts abroad.” Greatly 
struck by what he saw of co-operation among farmers 
in Denmark and Russia he said: “This is the solution 
of most of the farmer’s ills.” 

It will be remembered that after the seizure of the 
Russian government by the Bolsheviks and the murder 
of the Czar and his family, the government of the 
United States was reluctant to be chummy with the 
Communists. Herbert Hoover, then the Secretary of 
Commerce, had turned down all overtures looking to 
trade with the usurping Russian government. It was 
about at this juncture that Senator Brookhart made 
his trip and paid the visit to Moscow. After his return 
he submitted to an interview in New York, in which 
he rather vehemently assailed the American policy of 
refusal to play with the Bolsheviks and asserted that we 
should immediately reverse this policy. 

Brookhart painted a glowing picture of the condi- 
tions in Russia. He stated, as quoted, that he intended 
going to Washington and demand of the government 
the immediate recognition of the new government of 
Russia and the inauguration of friendly relations with 
that country. He said he would lay the matter before 
the president at once. He did proceed to the national 
capital and probably took up the matter there, but be- 
fore he reached that city the president, whom he said 
he would see personally, was dead. President Harding 
died Aug. 2, 1923. Of course this upset Senator Brook- 
hart’s immediate plans, and just what happened is not 
of record, but subsequently Brookhart became an agent 
and paid employee of Amtorg, the Russian trading or- 
ganization, set up by the Russian government in New 
York. 

The desired “recognition” of the Bolsheviks was de- 
layed until another administration at Washington, 
when Wilson, Harding, Hoover and Coolidge were out 
of the picture. Warnings were given President Roose- 
velt and others high in the government, but advisors 
about them saw no ill prospects in the new friendships 
formed. How thoroughly Brookhart, Roosevelt and 
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many others of like credulity were duped has since 
been revealed. Also, how valuable were Smith Brook- 
hart’s services and those of other Americans who as- 
sisted the Amtorg organization, can never be accur- 
ately known. But, to this extent, and indirectly, Iowa 
contributed to the establishment of the wide activities 
of the Communists into practically every state. 

It is known that the Russian legation at Washington 
worked with the Amtorg enterprise, using the oppor- 
tunity to firmly establish an extensive spy system 
throughout the United States, even extending it into 
high governmental circles. And, during the latter part 
of World War II, through a so-called Lend Lease ar- 
rangement this country delivered to Russia at Mur- 
mansk and into the Black Sea tremendous quantities 
of war materials, ships and supplies, besides sending 
to the Soviets large companies of our engineers and ex- 
pert craftsmen, encouraged to believe that it would be 
to the advantage of this country to help the Russians 
in every way possible. 


Grant’s Praise of Crocker 


Fourth street, in Des Moines, where they are build- 
ing the great new memorial hall in honor of the Iowa 
soldiers of recent wars, was still one of the fashionable 
areas of the Capital City when in the early 1870’s the 
great reunion of the Army of the Tennessee was held 
here. As the 20,000 or 30,000 veterans in faded blue 
uniforms marched up Walnut street, led by colonels 
and generals, a grand reception was held at Colchester 
Place, the home of Supreme Judge Chester C. Cole, 
half way up the Fourth street hill. It was here that 
Gen. U. S. Grant, president of the United States, 
grasped the hands of hundreds of Iowa people. 

When Grant’s arm became weary he asked the judge 
if he might get out in the fresh air. General William- 
son lived across Fourth street and he brought out his 
carriage and span of fine coach horses and took the 
president out for a ride. At the latter’s request, they 
wended their way to a certain home. Here the presi- 
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dent alighted and took off his hat. It was a large but 
a plain residence with a fancy fence around the lot. 
This had been the home of Gen. Marcellus M. Crocker, 
who had served in the Civil War. Grant was a man of 
few words and chary of his praise, but referring to 
General Crocker’s qualities and ability, said: 

“He was fit to command an independent army.” 


That was superlative praise from the man who had 
led the Union armies to victory ten years before. The 
words are carved upon the little sandstone shaft in 
Woodland cemetery in Des Moines that marks the rest- 
ing place of one of Iowa’s great lawyers and one of the 
notable generals of the Civil War. He was Iowa’s most 
distingushed and best loved general. His soldiers re- 
named the Iowa brigade and called it Crocker brigade 
as it swept on to Vicksburg and to Atlanta. Des Moines 
soldiers named their veteran’s post for him, and citizen’s 
of the Capital city named a street, a school, a township 
and a park for him and one of its principal office blocks 
also bore his name, a town or railway station in Polk 
county long was called by his name, and a county once 
was proposed to be so named. Afterward, Crocker’s 
sword was recovered, being lost for more than fifty 
years, and is now in a glass display case at the Iowa 
State Historical building at Des Moines. 

Over on capitol hill south of the statehouse a heroic- 
sized equestrian statue of the general on horseback 
graces the Iowa Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monument, high 
above the base of the towering memorial shaft, the 
figures in bronze facing the northwest, commanding a 
view of the river and Des Moines, the city he loved. 
An oil portrait of Crocker is among the great of Iowa in 
the state’s unrivaled portrait gallery in the State His- 
torical building at Des Moines, viewed every year by 
thousands, and the Iowa tourist who pauses at Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, comes face to face with a magnifi- 
cent bust of him upon a marker of the battle site where 
he led Union forces in the Civil war victory. Effort to 
do homage to the memory of this illustrious patriot has 
been little less than universal. 
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New Warren County History 


The county history of the average Iowa county con- 
tains much that is peculiarly valuable in way of data 
upon the area covered. And the value is two-fold, for 
it not only recites events of the past but also contains 
biographical material not elsewhere available. During 
the 70’s and 80’s several publishing houses in the Mid- 
west section had corps of writers and editors in most 
Iowa counties engaged in compiling material for these 
histories which now grace the library shelves. 

The most recent to be published is that of War- 
ren county, by the Indianola Record-Herald and Tribune 
‘printing establishment, compiled by Gerard Schultz 
and Don L. Berry. It brings up to date the county his- 
tory and biographical data of that community. A fea- 
ture especially pleasing is the section written by Mr. 
Berry covering newspapering in Warren county from 
August, 1855, down to the present time, listing the 
papers and editors who labored in the towns of the 
county, principally in Indianola. 


1857 Advice Now a Reality 


Almost 100 years ago Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, then 
a surveyor, recommended the construction of the line 
of extension of the Rock Island railroad west from At- 
lantic to Council Bluffs over a direct route; but con- 
struction of the line as surveyed would involve ex- 
pensive cuts and fills, as well as much bridging. This 
practically was prohibitive, and the line was built 
around the hills with result of some heavy grades and 
greater length in trackage. 

So, it has not been until nearly a century later that 
the original recommendation has been acted upon, and 
for two years the direct line surveyed has become the 
site of earth-moving work with modern machinery 
and expenditure of several millions of dollars. At last 
the grading, bridging and track-laying was completed 
and in September the shortened route opened for traf- 
fic, lessening the time between the points for passen- 
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ger trains one-half hour, and for freights one and one- 
half hours, with lessened transportation costs. Thirty- 
five miles of new railway was built, eliminating 10.2 
time-consuming miles of trackage by the old route which 
is being abandoned. Also, there has been eliminated 
1629 degrees of curvature and 127 feet of rise and fall, 
all accomplished by adoption of the original Dodge 
recommendation. 

Several years ago the Rock Island made a similar 
cut-off in Appanoose county straightening their line 
through Centerville and shortening the mileage of their 
Southwest division. 


Why 20 Year Limit on Farm Leases? 


Why does the Iowa Constitution prohibit agricultural 
leases for more than twenty years? This provision. is 
found in Article I, section 24, “No lease or grant of ag- 
ricultural lands, reserving any rent, or service of any 
kind, shall be valid for a longer period than twenty 
years.” What prompted the framers of the funda- 
mental law to include this seemingly incongruous item? 
Leases for much longer periods are not unknown on 
city or town properties and lawmakers have never been 
alarmed about them. This much is known from the 
Constitutional Debates of 1857, (the provision was not 
in our earlier Constitution), page 213: 

Mr. (Rufus L. B.) Clarke, of Henry: “I have a sec- 
tion which I propose to have inserted here, and I will 
state to the convention, that I have copied it, in sub- 
stance, from the constitution of the state of New York. 
The occasion of its being introduced there was the oc- 
currence of the anti-rent difficulties in that state. I 
think the provision must commend itself to the mind 
of every member of this body.” 

The provision is then set out as above except it was 
proposed to make the ban at twenty-five years which 
was then amended to twenty years. There was no 
debate on the merits and it was promptly adopted. 
What were the New York “anti-rent difficulties” circa 
1857? What ever they were, they seemed to be famil- 
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iar to the convention delegates and the necessity to 
guard against them of prime importance. 


The State Was lowa 


Excerpt from President Eisenhower’s talk at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, where he helped celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the Louisiana purchase: 

“What once was the Louisiana territory, today em- 
braces six of our 48 states ... and large parts of seven 
others. It measures 900,000 square miles. It is bor- 
dered by a river almost unmatched in length and un- 
surpassed in majesty. 

“The bounty of this area has been even more phe- 
nomenal than its size. Its total cost was only 23 mil- 
lion dollars—the cost today of a single navy cargo ship. 
For this outlay, what did America gain? 

“Let me give you one interesting example: 

“One single state—of the 13 involved in the pur- 
chase—recently the value of a single product yielded 
by the land of that state in one single year. 

“The state was Iowa. The product was corn. The 
value was over 100 million dollars. And this sum is 30 
times as much as was paid for the entire Louisiana ter- 
ritory.” 


The Church a Powerful Spirit 


American Christianity, with all its faults, through its 
idealism and by the deeds and influence of redeemed 
men and women, in its earlier days wrought marvels 
of human betterment and happiness scarcely paralleled 
elsewhere. 

We need again in the church the powerful spirit 
which changed vice into virtue, cleansed local com- 
munities, and extended its redeeming influence into the 
life of the state, the nation, and the world.—Frederick 
D. Leete. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead .. . 


GrorcEe ALLison Wuson, attorney, jurist, Iowa legislator, gov- 
ernor and U. S. senator, died September 8, 1953, at Des Moines, 
Iowa; born April 1, 1884, on the farm south of Menlo, Adair 
county, Iowa, to which his father, James H. (“Prairie Jim”) 
Wilson, came from New York after service in the Civil war; 
rode a horse four miles to the public school in Menlo; at- 
tended Grinnell college from 1900 to 1903, waiting upon 
tables for his board and tending a furnace for his room; 
served as assistant secretary of the Iowa senate in 1904, and 
entered the law course at the State University of Iowa that 
fall; won his “G” at Grinnell and his “I” at Iowa, in basket- 
ball; while governor appointed John Chalmers, his Iowa bas- 
ketball coach to the district bench in Dubuque county, where 
Chalmers is still serving as judge; began law practice in Des 
Moines upon graduation from law school in 1907; continued 
as assistant secretary of the Iowa senate in the sessions of 
1906, 1907 and 1909, and as secretary of the senate in 1911; 
elected county attorney of Polk county in 1914, and ap- 
pointed district judge in 1917, being 33 years of age when he 
went upon the bench; re-elected district judge in 1918 for a 
four-year term, but resigned in 1921 and resumed the prac- 
tice of law; elected and served in seven sessions of the Iowa 
senate from Polk county, from 1927 to 1935; married Mil- 
dred Zehner in Des Moines, December 8, 1921, who with 
three sons, James, George Jr. and John, and a daughter, 
Mary Ann, survive; elected governor of Iowa in 1938, and 
served two terms; elected United States senator in 1942, serv- 
ing one six-year term; resumed practice of law in Des Moines, 
which he continued in partnership with his son, George, Jr., 
until his death, concluding one of the notable official careers 
of leading Iowa public men. 


JosepH H. Anperson, farmer, public official and legislator, 
died at his home in Thompson, Iowa, September 24, 1953; 
born on a farm in Winnebago county, Iowa, near Forest 
City, in 1871; received his education in the rural schools of 
his county and at the State Teacher’s college at Cedar Falls, 
from which institution he was graduated in 1898; served two 
years as principal of the school at Fairbanks, Iowa, since 
which time he engaged in farming with exception from Jan- 
uary 1, 1905 to January 1, 1913 during which time he served 
as clerk of the district court of his county; elected in 1914 
as representative from the ninty-fifth district to the Iowa 
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state legislature and re-elected in 1916, 1918, 1920, 1922 and 
1924, becoming speaker of the house in the Fortieth and the 
Fortieth extra session of the General assembly; became a 
widely known figure in co-operative creamery circles, being 
a past-president of the Iowa and National Associations of 
Co-operative Creameries; from 1928 to 1934 was a member 
of the Iowa state board of education; also served as a mem- 
ber of the board of education of Waldorf college at Forest 
City, Iowa, and in a similar capacity with the Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran church in America; survivors include 
the wife, two sons, Orland, of Thompson, and Merlin, of 
Ames; and four daughters, Mrs. Alfred Field, Forest City, 
Mrs. Ray Wunder, Sanborn, Joy Anderson, Cedar Rapids, and 
Mrs. W. O. Bowers, Long Beach, Cal. 


Pum, HorrmMan, editor and publisher, died at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
October 1, 1953; born in Oskaloosa August 16, 1868, and spent 
his entire life in that city; attended Oskaloosa high school 
and William Penn college there; entered the Oskaloosa Herald 
newspaper office as a reporter in June, 1885, and quickly 
displayed talent as a reporter; the paper, then a weekly, be- 
came a daily two years later and he enjoyed expanded re- 
sponsibilities; quit the newspaper after four years and for 
some years operated a steam laundry, but in 1896, with his 
brother, the late Charles V. Hoffman, purchased the Herald 
to which he literally devoted his entire life; named by the 
Iowa Press association in 1948 as a master editor-publisher; 
widely known for his many charities and strong advocacy 
of temperance; wrote and published a 100-year history of 
Mahaska county, giving the proceeds to the Mahaska county 
historical society; held several lay positions in St. James 
Episcopal church; was a past president of the Rotary club 
and was active in the Masonic lodge and Eastern Star; was a 
past vice-president of the Home Loan & Savings association 
of Oskaloosa and until his death was a member of its ap- 
praisal committee; for about three years was a sergeant in 
the old Company F of the Iowa National guard; besides his 
wife who resides at 807 High ave. E., Oskaloosa, is survived 
by one daughter, Mrs. William Smith, Chicago, II. 


CuarLes Epwarp Witson, laundryman and savings and loan 
banker, died at Clear Lake, Iowa, October 8, 1953; born at 
Putnam, Illinois, October 12, 1878; son of a pioneer Iowa 
Christian preacher and a resident of Des Moines more than 
60 years; obtained his education in the Des Moines schools 
and entered the laundry business in 1895 with his brother, 
Howard Wilson, operating the University laundry and later 
consolidated with the Munger laundry and conducted the 
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merged company for many years being the president of the 
company at his death; prominent in the National Laundry 
Association, serving one year as its president; also chairman 
of the board of the Casmil Corporation, the production com- 
pany for both the Cascade and the Miller laundries; presi- 
dent of the Polk County Federal Savings and Loan associa- 
tion; a prominent church leader of the Disciples of Christ, 
and early member of the University Christian church in 
which he had held many offices, a past chairman of its board 
of trustees and past president of the church corporation; a 
member of the Kiwanis having served as president of the 
Des Moines club, a thirty-second degree Mason of Scottish 
Rite, formerly a member of the Knights of Pythias, the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce and the Des Moines Y.M.C.A.; 
survivors include his wife, Mrs. Nellie Hawthorne Wilson; 
three sons, Ward H., vice-president of Cascade and Polk 
County Federal Savings and Loan Association; Clarke L., sec- 
retary of Cascade, and T. Wayne, Cincinnati, Ohio; a sister, 
Mrs. F. W. Weitz, Des Moines, and five grandchildren. 


James S. Burrows, attorney, soldier and jurist, died at Keo- 
kuk, October 3, 1953; born in that city December 29, 1878, 
the son of John and Lillie Hixon Burrows, both natives also 
of Keokuk; received his education in the public schools, the 
State University of Iowa and completed his study of law 
in the office of Dan Miller; served in the U. S. armed forces 
in the Spanish-American war; married to Josephene Fuerst 
April 1, 1903, who died in December, 1935, and on March 
18, 1937, married Marjorie Caldwell who survives, with a 
grandson, Frederick Burrows, who is with the U. S. navy in 
San Diego, California; practiced law in Keokuk from date 
of his admission to the bar in 1903; elected in that year as 
justice of the peace which he held for 17 years, resigning to 
become city solicitor of Keokuk serving four years, after 
which he devoted himself to the private practice of law until 
1938, when he was elected judge of the district court, con- 
tinuing in that position until November, 1952, when he re- 
signed on account of the state of his health; bereaved in 
1945 by the death of his only son, John F. Burrows, who 
was serving as deputy county attorney; a member of the 
Lee county and Iowa bar associations and the Masonic order. 


Mes. Berroa M. H. SHampaucu, teacher and writer, died at 
Iowa City, Iowa, August 23, 1953; born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
February 12, 1871; daughter of Kathrine Mosnat and Frank 
J. Horack; moved to Belle Plaine and then to Iowa City in 
1878; graduated at Iowa City high school and later returned 
there as a teacher of natural science; received in 1893 her 
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B.A. degree from the State University of Iowa, where she 
was a member of the Pi Beta Phi sorority; married Prof. 
Benj. F. Shambaugh of the university, who preceded her in 
death, April 7, 1940; was especially interested in the Amana 
colonies and became an authority and writer upon that re- 
gion and its people; contributed many articles to historical 
and biographical publications; a member of the Universalist 
church, the University club, Iowa Authors club and Feder- 
ation of Women’s clubs; assisted Professor Shambaugh in 
his work as superintendent of the State Historcal Society and 
collected many pieces of historic woods and other relics with 
an Iowa background, together with paintings and photographs. 


Grant AvucusTINE, physician and surgeon, died at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, November 15, 1953; born in 1873 at Agency in 
Wapello county, Iowa, son of a pioneer trader-freighter, who 
encouraged him to become a lawyer, but early days spent in 
a drugstore convinced him that he should be a doctor; entered 
the University of Iowa in 1896, and was graduated at the 
head of the first four-year class in 1900; started practice of 
medicine and quickly acquired renown as a surgeon; removed 
to Minden in Pottawattamie county, and became widely 
known as a practitioner, eventually in 1919 moving to Council 
Bluffs; married Ida Belle Gates, a nurse at Jennie Edmund- 
son hospital at latter place; in World War I commissioned a 
captain in Mobile Hospital Unit 39, made up mostly of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, residents, and became a major and the 
regiment’s chief surgeon; was past president of Pottawat- 
tamie county Medical society and belonged to state and na- 
tional medical groups, including a fellowship in the American 
College of Surgeons; had served as chief of staff of Jennie 
Edmundson hospital and on the Mercy hospital staff; became 
the third commander of Rainbow Post No. 2, American Le- 
gion; also a Mason, and Elk and a member of the Lions club; 
retired from active practice in Council Bluffs in December, 
1946, and moved to Hamilton, Arkansas to make his home; 
survived by his widow, two sons, Grant, Jr., of Council Bluffs 
and Dr. Robert of Montgomery, Alabama; two daughters, 
Mrs. Margaret Laidly, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Jane 
Johnson of Dallas, Texas. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Gold Star Iowans 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uated to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNats or Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 
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In the more than half a century the ANNats or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and_editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 
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